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‘Singing in the Rain 
By Eben E. Rexford 


AST night I heard a robin singing in the rain, 
And the raindrops’ patter made a sweet cohaie, 
Making all the sweeter the music of the strain. 


So, I thought, when trouble comes, as trouble will, 
Why should I stop singing? Just beyond the hill 
It may be that sunshine floods the green world still, 


He who faces trouble with a heart of cheer 
Makes the burden lighter. If there falls a tear, 
Sweeter is the cadence in the song we hear. 


I have learned your lesson, bird of dappled wing, 
Listening to your music with its lilt of spring,— 
When the storm-cloud darkens, then’s the time to sing. 


Suriocton, Wis. 








Being Right, or Doing Right? 

No man‘can determine what he is except through 
what he does. He cannot set up for his ideal a cer- 
tain kind of man, then persistently do things that are 
utterly out of accord with that ideal, and expect to 
become the kind of man that his ideal represents. 
For it is his doing that determines his being. Hence 
it is that the Bible says little or nothing about what 
we ought to de, except in terms that we can translate 
into action. It would be a discouraging book if it 
told us chiefly what we ought to be, and left us to 
decide for ourselves what we ought to do. Yet a 
prominent English preacher actually makes the fol- 
lowing statement, --or misstatement : “In the mani- 
festé of the King not a single blessing is pronounced 
upon... doing, All the blessings are upon being."’ 
From Matthew to Revelation the New Testament con- 
troverts this error, ard is crowded with promises of 
blessing upon those who do what they ought to do. 
Jesus acknowledges as his brother and his sister those 
who ‘‘do the will of my Father"’ ; he says ‘* Blessed 
is that servant whom his lord when he. cometh shall 
find so doing’’; he pronounces wise ‘t+ Every one 
therefore that heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them *’ ; and in the last chapter of the apocalypse John 
is told, «* Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the 


prophecy of this book.’’. Trying to de is a dis- 
couraging, self-centered, hopeless task. Our only 
hope lies in turning from all thoughts of what we are, 
or even of what we may become, and in doing, with 
all our might, the will of the Master. He will see 
to it, then, that we are what we ought to- be, 


x 
When Man’s Disapproval is Sure 


It is never a duty to try to win every one’s ap- 
proval. Such an attempt is not only impossible, but 
it is wrong. And the man who makes the attempt 
usually ends in winning no one’s approval. To do 
right is the only duty that need concern us. Th 
means the doing of God's will. But we may know 
beforehand that our doing of his will assures us the 
sharp criticism and denunciation of some who are 

Pet that his will for us is different from that which 
e has revealed to us.. This was the experience of 
Paul, and of Jesus ; we need not hope to do better 


than they. 
a 
Something Better than Good Motives 


It is possible to make such a god of our motives 
that our duty to God gets shoved into the background. 
There are people who pride themselves more on their 
motives: than on their duty-doing. With them, duty 
does not often get done. Such persons, for example, 
say with>evident pride that they won't go to church 
unless they feel a strong: desire to worship, or to get 
some special help’; that to go-merely from habit is 
too perfunctory for them, and would destroy the real 
purpose of the church-service. So they usually stay 
away. If they feel like giving to a good cause, and 


“ 


can give from a conscious motive, or desire, to help 
that cause, they will give ; but under no other cir- 
cumstances, At other times, when their motive hap- 
pens to be exactly in the line of their duty, they will 
actually refrain from doing it lest people should think 
their motive was an unworthy one. They will not 
put a large bill on the contribution plate for fear they 
would be suspected of doing it for ‘‘show.’’ Thus 
motive, or seeming motive, comes to be only a peril- 
ous form of self-examination or actual self-pleasing, 
and blocks progress at every turn, It is dangerous 
to waste much time or thought over our motives. We 
need never be afraid of doing our duty ; whether from 
enthusiastic and high- minded motive, or from stolid 
determination to do it anyway, makes little difference. 


x 
Asking Better than Telling 


People are always readier to do what they are 
asked to do than what they are told to do. It may be 
necé$sary in military life to issue ‘‘orders,’’ and 
peremptorily to tell the individual to do this or that. 
But it is seldom necessary to follow this style of speech 
in ordinary life. In the home, the kitchen, the office, 
the store, the school, life is pleasanter and work runs 
more smoothly when we recognize the right of every 
one—grown-up or child—to be asked to render a 
service or do a duty, instead of jamming a ‘‘ do this’ 
or ‘do that’’ at them. The more courteous method 
invites co-operation ; the dictatorial method suggests 
compulsion. It is only a trifling difference in words, 
—‘‘will you please’’ is enough to accomplish it,— 
but the difference in feelings and results is not trifling. 
The application of the Golden Rule is always worth 
while. 
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What to Do With Our Difficulties in Prayer 


' ANY a man has turned aside from praying simply 
because he has not realized that his difficulties 
in prayer were not exceptional difficulties, but 

were common to all men. It is remarkable to find 
what a consensus there is in the testimony given us 
by the most prayerful men as to the hindrances they 
have met with, and the almost despair into which they 
have often been cast after years of a prayerful life. 
Not only this, but they nearly all bear their witness 
that prayer does not grow easier as they progress into 
it. Hardly anything to be proud of except that at last 
they are determined to pray in spite of all obstacles, 
is the report that we gather from life after life of which 
we should have supposed that prayer had become the 
most spontaneous thing in its experience. These men 
do not tell us of rapturous hours coming more and more 
frequently, or ecstatic moments that are granted to 
them as the result of long years of prayer. The greatest 
thing they testify to is that after years of difficulty 
they no longer allow the difficulties to determine 
whether or not they shall pray. Of all the encourag- 
ing things that we learn, from the confidences they 
make to us, perhaps the most valuable is that the dif- 


2 ficulties of prayer. come to be taken,as a matter of - 


course. They cease to pay much attention to them. 
In his sagacious book of letters to young people, 
Bishop Creighton writes to one of his young corre- 
spondents that he has more reason all the time to be 
dissatisfied: with his prayers, their quality and spirit, 


butithat-he has made up his mind tostop thinking about - 


whether they are good or bad, and humbly pray as he 
is able. St. Theresa has much to’say on the same 
subject, and thinks the Devil has never gotten in a 
better piece of work in her life than when he ceuld 
convince her that her prayers were so poor and worth- 
less that she would desist from praying. At length 


she gets it settled, as one of the dogmatic things in her 
life, that pray she will without ceasing, and that she 
will put up with the humiliation of having many of 
her prayers not at all to her liking. Molinos, in his 
famous devotional book, ‘*The Spiritual Guide,’’ is 
strong upon this point, that one of the most disastrous 
forms of pride is the form of being so proud with re- 
gard to our prayers that we will pray none but the 
choicest. He would have every Christian man settle 
it with himself, as soon as possible, whether his life of 
prayer is to be at the mercy of every passing whim 
and feeling, or whether it is to be a great, sturdy, and 
constant access to God through all weathers and all 
variations of mood. 

Therefore these great spiritual guides all speak with 
a certain feeling of emancipation in getting rid of this 
delusion that has so often cheated them. They are 
going to pray anyway. If sometimes their devotion 
is exuberant and free, they are glad of it ; dut if net, 
they will pray just the same. 

To pray without ceasing is not to pray all the time, 
but to overcome these constant interruptions and hin- 
drances that are always trying to make us cease when 
we do pray. 

Then, too, our ideas of prayer are too soft and sen- 
timental. We look for leisured moments and quiet 
surroundings as being the proper background for 
prayer. But Christ put it among life’s hardest works. 
It called for his most complete outlay of himself. He 
went into it with more energy of soul than he put into 
anything else. Hours of prayer were work-hours with 
him. The hardness. and _ difficulty of prayer were 
proper as belonging to the greatest relationship into 
which a man ever enters. Work to be done, and not 
how he felt, we may be sure was what controlled his 
thoughts. And that cool and practical feeling with 
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which a man goes to his work-bench, asking rather 
what he has to do than how he feels this morning, is 
nearer to the right mood for prayer than some passing 
rapture, though we may be glad of the lift given us by 
every uplifting breeze. To go to prayer, then, as 
coolly and determinedly as we do to all our most 
serious responsibilities, is to go to it in the best pos- 
sible way. 

We need to learn and recognize and give names to 
the familiar hindrances that will always arrest us in 
our worship, The trouble is that each one of them 
seems so genuine an Obstaclé as to be almost a divine 
appointment, until at last the untaught and foolish 
soul comes to believe that for it, at least, God has 
closed the way to prayer, and has chosen some other 
exercise as best for it. Is it not wonderful how, when 
we begin to think of praying, there will instantly arise 
to the mind something else that we ought to do just 
then? And how imperative it will seem, too! And 
how subtly glad we are of the interruption; oftentimes ! 
Thus it goes, until at last we learn that there abways 
will be something else until we learn how to deal with 
it. There is always some book to read, or some duty 
we never thought of until that moment, or some per- 
son to be spoken to. ‘ The’ list ig endless. But the 
obstacle may be overcome once we have learned that 

‘the urgency of the other seeming duty will look very 
different after we have insisted with ourselves that 
this is the time for prayer. , 

Prayer seems so difficult until we have become 
accustomed to deal with all these false appearances. 
Then at length we come to see through them, and 
know how to refuse their seductions. And, though 
we may not pray more finely, it is such a relief and 
rest to the soul to know that none of these things 
about which we often so afflict and torture ourselves 
are either the disgrace or the difficulty that we sup- 
posed. Weare plainer, and humbler, and simpler ; 
and, instead of philosophizing endlessly over our dif- 
ficulties, we simply pray. 
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Commercial Truthfulness 

Must there be a difference between commercial 
truthfulness and personal truthfulness? Is it neces- 
sary, as a ‘‘ practical’’ matter, to distort or misrepre- 
sent facts in business in a way that we would not tole- 
rate as individuals with our friends and fatnily ? That 
is a question that confronts many a conscientious man ; 
and it is. brought up now by a letter from an Ohio 
reader, who writes : 


Enclosed find a page from a laundry trade journal, on which 
I have marked a question which I should like to have you dis- 
cuss if you deem it of sufficient general interest. 


The clipping sent is as follows : 


[Question from a reader.| Some of our customers wish their 
shirts done-up by hand, and we have gotten up quite a trade 
in it. We advertise ‘‘exclusively hand work if desired.” 
Would you consider us as breaking faith with them if certain 
parts of the ironing were done by machine ? Your correspond- 
ent is prominent in the Methgdist Church here. 

[Answer.] What the customers have a right to look for is re- 
sults. ‘They do not understand the business as well as you do, 
and you are under no obligations to explain to them the mi- 
nutize of the laundering process. For instance, you can do the 
cuffs of a ‘‘hand-work"’ shirt better on a cuff press than by 
hand. ‘The cuffs will-look better and last longer. This being 
the case, do them on the press, and no explanation is due to 
any one, So also, perhaps, with the body-ironing and sleeve- 
ironing. Let your hand-ironers go over the whole shirt, be 
particular and fold well, don't ‘* fake ’’ too much on the bosom- 
ironing, and you can not only retain your trade, but also can 
look your customers in the face every Sunday morning with a 
or Ce clear from worry as to their not getting a ‘‘ square 
deal.”’ 


The Ohio reader makes this comment on the ques- 
tion and answer : 


Permit me to add that to the one who knows the inside of 
the modern laundry, there is no question but what certain 
seg of a shirt can be ironed by machinery much better than 

y hand, and with no injury to the goods. But it seems to me 
that if I had been answering this question, I should have ad- 
vised the proprietor either to iron this class of work without 
any machinery, or else to change his advertising to read, “* If 
desired, we iron shirts by hand, except the wristbands, neck- 
bands,"* or whatever he preferred to iron by machinery. Ac- 


companying the advertising with educational literature as to - 


the benefits of such a measure would also help, 


When once a man comes to a clean-cut, unshak- 
able convictiof’ as to what he will so¢do, in business 
as in personal life, it is never a very difficult matter 
to find a practicable way of handling each detail as it 
arises, without yielding up his conviction. One such 
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conviction that it is well to have, is that we will not, 
under any circumstances, make mis-statements of fact. 
For a concern to announce that it will do ‘*exclusively 


hand work"’ in laundering shirts, when. it intends that 


those shirts shall be partly laundered by machinery, 
is to announce a thing that is not so. The fact that 
there is no intention to defraud the public, or that the 
‘‘trade’’ would not misunderstand such an announce- 
ment, has nothing to do with it : the announcement 
is madé to the public, not to the trade ; and it dis- 
tinctly says one thing while it means another. Nor do 
the facts that machine-work may be betterthan hand- 
work for-some parts of the shirt, and that the public 
has no need to know the technical details of the pro- 
cess, have any bearing on the question. The point 
is that the advertising phrase under consideration 
states an untruth. To do that is always wrong, never 
necessary, and therefore always bad business. The 
customer who might discover, some time, that the 
‘¢ exclusively hand work’’ shirts were done partly by 
machine would lose inevitably confidence in that 
concern’s business statements, dnd‘ would -havé:a 
right to do so. But to take the public into one’s con- 
fidence in order to avoid mis-statement and ‘misun- 
derstanding has two advantages: it avoids a break 
with a fundamental principle, and it increases the 
confidence and respect of the public. And business 
is never turned away from the door of a concern ‘in 
which, as the public. learns from time to time, un- 
compromisingly high standards of honor and truthfal- 
ness are maintained. 
x 


Must Christians Be Disagreeable?,. _... 
Is true goodness a pleasant or an unpleasant 
thing to see and to live with? Are those persons 
loyal or disloyal to Christ. whose lives are such, that 
everybody wants to dodge them and get .as.far away 
as possible from their presence and their influence? 
The Sunday School Times believes that the; spirit 
of Christ is the most lovable thing in the world, and 


that the world is being: won to Christ, and will some 


day be completely conquered for':Christ ,by the win- 
someness of that love in the:lives and personalities .of 
his disciples, not by their criticising. and denouncing 
of their fellows’ shortcomings. + 
Early in the summer the Times expressed in the 
Open Letter department its conviction in this-matter, 
under the title ‘‘ The Sin. of..Being -Disagteeable.’’ 
A reader in Connecticut who wants to believe.in :this 


truth is puzzled by certain New Testament passages that © 


seem to be on the other side. After writing heartily of 
the help he has received from the Times, he says. : 


I find, however, in the issue for June 27, statements which, 
while emphasizing a great truth, yet as stated seem plainly at 
variance with the teachings of Christ. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in your love of the truth. Permit me, therefore, to ask 
you to make further explanation of the following : 

You say: ‘‘ True Christianity is never disagreeable. « It 
seldom causes pain or even discomfort."’ Again, in speaking 
of true Christians : ‘‘ Such people are irresistibly attractive to 
live with,—and just as attractive to sinners as to saints. They 
are both likable and lovable."’ 

Will .you kindly explain in your columns how. these and 
similar statements in the same article can be made to har- 
monize with the following teachings of Christ : 

Jesus says to his brethren: ‘‘’The world cannot hate you ; 
but me it hateth, because I testify of it, that its works are evil*’ 
(John 7 : 7). 

To his disciples : ‘‘ If the world hateth you, ye know that it 
hath hated me before it hated you. If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own: but because ye are not of the 
world, but I chose you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you"’ (John 15: 18, 19). 

** Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their company, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake (Luke 
6: 22). 

‘* Ye shall be hated of all men for my name's sake’’ (Luke 
aI : 17). 

‘These words of the Master were entirely in harmony with 
his own experience, and with the experience of his early disci- 

les. An explanation through your columns would be grate- 
ully received. 


There is not a syllable in these words of Jesus that 
is out of accord with the duty of the Christian disci- 
ple to be winsome and lovable. In the passages 
quoted, Jesus is not telling his disciples their duty, 
but he is telling: what will befall them in spite of their 
doing of their duty. Lovableness and the gentleness 
of true strength and power are no sure safeguard 
against the hatred and persecution of the enemies. of 
God. . They were not in Christ's own. case, and they 
will not be in the lives of his disciples. Yet the true 
Christian at his best, as an individual, is attractive 
personally to the very men who may hate and perse- 
cute him. He is attractive to “ve with,—that is, 
positively liked as an individual, when. he is with 
them, by the very persons who hate his principles and 
his goodness in the abstract because these are such a 
merciless rebuke to their lives. And the duty: of 
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Christ's disciplesisplain. They are to loveand to seek 
to win men, no matter what kind of treatment they 


receive. Christ was not instructing or commission-. 


ing his disciples here ; elsewhere he. did_ that, when 
he said that their mission was to herald the 
news of his love, and, in order to win a hearing for 


‘that good news, to ‘‘heal the sick, raise the dead, 


cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: freely ye re- 
ceived, freely give.’’ Nothing very antagonistic or 
disagreeable in that mission, was there? 

Criticism and denunciation have their proper place 
in the work of Christ's followers, of course : he care- 
fully explained how these unusual methods were to 
be used, when the proclaimed word of God was openly 
opposed. But this was evidently to be exceptional ; 
‘not’a part of the usual life or demeanor of a disciple 
in dealing with others as individuals, but only as a 
last 'résort. pat Ey 

It 'is encouraging to have lettérs from ‘other readers, 
about the Times’ view in this matter, which testify to 
their hearty belief in the duty that has been here set 
forth. Thus a Canadian reader writes : 

Although my time for writing this evening is short, I feel an 
impulse to express my sincere appreciation of your remarks 
on‘‘' Is Faultfinding a Duty ?”’ 

I have thanked God many times for the character-building, 
life-giving editorials which appear in the ‘Times, and your 
comments on the above-mentioned subject help me so greatly 
that I wish in this way to thank you forit. I have been try- 
ing harder and harder for some time past to overcome that 
cranky notion of harsh criticism and faultfinding, and find, it 
a strenuous contest, but believe I am gaining ground, although 
occasionally the habit gets the better of me still. I believe 
you struck the root of the business when you pointed to the 
“‘ugly spirit of censoriousness which succeeds in. deceiving 
only itself that it is prompted by love.'' ‘Those closing words 
contain truth which the writer trusts he shall more fully realize 
as' the days go by. ° : i 


® And an old-time friend in the South writes, from 


Tennessee : 


Nothing has pleased me more than the words in the Times 
on. ‘* The Sin of Being Disagreeable."’ I doubt very much if 
our Lord would have assigned one of the twelve to the home of 
a worldly Galilean family in hope of giving him an inside chance 


Ia gw to criticize the family ethics. Yet I've had good men 
lo 


me in the face and say, ‘‘'We are sending you to the 
Joneses that you may get them out, of the way of doing thus 
and so." -You are right when you say that the real Christian 
entleman is as good company 4s sinner or saint would have, 
in home, on train, or for a ramble in the woods, _ : 
My father was the stiffest,and most rigid self-resirdiner I 


“ever knew, With ‘no Small vices’ Or quéstionable ‘indulgénces. 


Yet hé-was always’so tenderly oblivious and merciful to my 
faults {seemingly oblivious, though I know now that he often 


\ prayed for my weaknesses), that now I am growing old I am 


every day wishing I could be my father ovet and over again. 


- And that is the way some others of us feel about 
our fathers. A neighbor. of the late H. Clay Trum- 
bull's, who was an unbeliever and of pronoynced lack 
of sympathy with the church and Christianity, once 
said: ‘‘ If anybody ever cou/d convince me that there 
is anything in Christianity, it would be Dr. Trumbull.’’ 
But that could never have ,been said of a man .who 
habitually misrepresented Christ by committing the 
sin of being disagreeable. ' 


tafe 
The Daily Altar 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


October 26 to November 1 


MON.—Most gracious God, I thank thee for thy Word. May 
I realize its treasures in my own soul! May thy promises in- 
vigorate my faith, and maj T run the race that is set before me, 
looking unto Jesus ! . 


‘TUES.—Almighty God, I thank thee for the privilege of 
communion. ilt thou graciously speak to me when | am 
not speaking to thee ? Come upon me in unexpected moments 
and give me rare surprises of grace. May I be ever vigilant 
for the coming of my Lord! 

WED.—Most gracious God, I pray that thou wouldst stir 
up the fire of holy zeal in me. Let it not be damped out: by 
the spirit of the world. Let it burn and shine in unfavorable 
surroundings. _ Let me be faithful unto death. 


THURS.—My Father in heaven, I pray that thou wouldst 
provide a sanctuary for me in the midst of my foes. May I be 
at rest in the hour of temptation! In general panic may I not 
be afraid! May the quietness of my life reveal my kinship 
with thee ! 

FRI.—Eternal God, I pray that I may always feel that I am 
under the firmament of thy love and grace. May thy care 
surround me like the enveloping air! Let me walk without 
fear as in the sure apd kindly fellowship of God. 

Sat.—Heavenly Father, help me to remember that I am one 
of a great famiiy, and let me so live that all the family may be 
enriched. Let no one be robbed of comfort by my treachery, 
and let no one go through life impoverished because I neglect 
my duty. May everybody find their appointed strength in me, 
and in this service may I walk with God ! 

SuN.—Holy Father; wilt thou put me into tune with every- 
thing noble and true? If any chords in my life are broken, 
graciously repair them. If my sympathies are numb, gra- 
ciously restore’ them. Let me thrill with the joyful, and let 


me mourn with the sdd. Above all, fix my mind on things 
above ; let me dwell in heavenly places with Christ. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 1 (2Sam. 1s) 


Man 


The 
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Who Wants 


a Million 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





WENTY-FIVE years ago a young man of thirty- 
three was addressing his first public meeting on 
the subject of religion. He had been just four 

weeks a Christian. Because he was well-known com- 
mercially, the Y. M. C, A. hall where he was to s 

was crowded with merchants and clerks, Telling 
with enthusiasm of his new-found Saviour, the young 
convert said that Christian people ought to speak of 
Christ to others oftener than they do, and seek to win 
men individually to Christ. 

*« If you know a man whom God tells you to speak 
to, and to whom you feel that you can’t go yourself,’’ 
said he, ‘‘send some one else after him. I did that 
very thing last week."’ 

This was in Syracuse. In the audience sat George 
G. Truair, then and for many years afterward editor 
of the Syracuse Evening Journal, As the speaker 
reached this point Mr. Truair rose suddenly to his 
feet and called out: ‘‘Mr, Hudson, you are young in 
the Christian life yet, and I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Did the man you sent to the other man, to 
whom God had told you to go and speak, bring him 
to Christ ?*’ 

‘* No; he was not ready,’’ was the answer. 

‘« He never will be ready,’’ came the quick retort 
from the man on the floor, ‘‘and he never will be a 
Christian, until you go yourself and ask him lo come. 
If God had wanted some one else to speak to that 
man, God would have spoken to some one else in- 
stead of to you. Now,’’ continued the editor, turning 
and facing the audience of men, attentive and curious 
at the unexpected turn that things had taken, ‘* how 
many of you will promise to pray for Mr. Hudson at 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning while he goes himself 
and wins that man to Christ ?”’ 


Going After His First Man 

An army of men raised their hands, and the young 
convert was squarely in for it. Ten o'clock the next 
morning cameall too soon. He passed:and repassed 
the door of the business building where his friend 
worked, before he Could screw up courage enough to 
enter. Then he marched in. His man, a Book- 
binder working over a ledger in the aecenaie of the 
room, had evidently seen him coming, for he greeted 
the visitor by name as he came alongside, without 
looking up from his work. 

‘*I’'ve come on a queer errand,’’ said Hudson 
awkwardly. ‘*I have been a Christian, you’ know, 
only a few weeks ; it is a hard thing for me to come 


and ‘talk with you about this, but it means so much te: 


me that I want to know if you will not make the de- 
cision this morning and give your heart to Christ.’’ 
He stopped. There was no answer ; the man- went 
on at his work, still without looking up. The young 
soul-winner waited ; no answer. .Then he laid his 
hand upon -the shoulder of ‘the man he had come to 
win, and began again : 
friends for so long that I believe I can help you and 
you can help me in the Christian life, and I want you 
to say to me that you will make the decision."’ ~ Still 


no reply ; but now, as Hudson waited with his’ hand. 


on his friend’s arm, he bore down hard and lovingly 
on that arm.- Then he saw,-on the ledger that was 
before them, big tear-drops falling ; and he knew that 
he had his man. After a moment more the book- 
binder’s hand was thrust out and gripped his caller's, 
as he said, ‘‘ Hudson, there’s my hand on it. I'ma 
Christian from this time on. Don’t say any more 
here ; this place is full of men and boys, and there’ ll 
be a scene if youdo. But I'll meet you at prayer- 
meeting this week.’’ He did so: and: he’s been 
going to prayer-meeting ever since. 

The young convert had learned that it is better to 
go yourself than to send some one else. He went 
back to his piace of business walking on air. He had 


won his first man to Christ. He had never known. 
such lightness of heart or joy of-living before: He 


could sell goods now as he had never sold them be- 
fore. He could meet any notes and promises of pay- 
ment under the sun. He could do anything. 

Then he got to thinking ‘about a little unsigned 
pledge in his Bible that had been given to him three 
weeks earlier by Evangelist Charles H. Yatman,. under 
whom he had been studying the Bible. It was a 
pledge to win ten men to’Christ. He. had- never 
dared to sign it. ‘*If it makes me as happy-as‘this 


*«You-and I -have been old: 


The true story of a successful New York State 

crockery merchant who got interested in some- — 

thing else, to the serious loss of his financial 

income; and who now intends, with God's 
help, to become a millionaire 





to win one man,"’ he asked himself, ‘‘ what would it 
be like to win ten men! I'll ask God to give me 
the other nine, and I'll sign that pledge.’ He drew 


the curtains of his office, took the pledge from his. 
Bible,—which he had* with him,—signed it, and 


dropping. on his knees asked God for the strength 
and the power to -hopor Him in its keeping. 

Of course God answered that prayer. A swearing 
cartman whom the young crockery merchant-em- 
ployed was his second convert. He did not come 
easily ; it was a discouraging. case at first; but the 
time came when they kneeled together behind a 
crockery-crate, and prayed to God to put ‘ prayer 
instead of swear’’ into the cartman’s mouth. And 
that prayer was answered, and a little later the cart- 
man, who for years had been buying carriages for the 
saloon-keepers, drove up to the crockery-store with 
his happy wife and children in a carriage of his own, 
praising God for the transformation. Anda ‘‘chance"’ 
customer in the store who.overheard the cartman's 
joyful testimony that night was won to Christ by the 
testimony. 

After-a few months, the crockery merchant added a 
zero to the one that he had written on his pledge the day 
that he signed it, and completed his ten. He is still 
adding zeros to that number. He advises it as a 
good kind of record for any one to enter upon and 
keep up through life. 

At thirty-one Mr. Hudson had opened his first 
store, after seventeen years of learning the business 
in’ the largest crockery-store. in Syracuse. He had 
been offered a partnership in the established business, 
but he preferred to branch out for himself. In three 
years’ time, the first year after his conversion, he was 
carrying a stock of his own worth $16,000. He 
pushed. steadily ahead, and opened another store, in 
Cortland, then another in Auburn. All three pros- 
pered, and they made an increasing tax upon his 
time and strength. The vow was made tkat when his 


capital reached a certain point all above that amount 


would be spent directly for God. The mark was 
reached, and a missionary in India was supported. 


Something All Wrong: Could It Be Set Right ? 


Mr. Hudson had thrown’ himself whole-heartedly , 


into the: Christian Endeavor work of his church and 
state, and found this a good channel for his energies 
and: organizing ability. But his touch with men, and 
his success in leading men to Christ, made him long 
to do-something to bring more men into vital rela- 
tions with Jesus Christ, and into an intimate knowl- 
edge and systematic study of the Bible. He looked 
around “him to see whether the Sunday-school was 
meeting this need. His city numbered a hundred 
thousand people ; thefe was not in it, in a single 
Sunday-school, a Men's Bible Class numbering as 
many as ten members. Yet he was told that there 
were in that city 16,000 young men, of whom not 
more than five percent went to church, and still less 
to Sunday-school. His own Sunday-school had no 
men’s class, and no men in sight for one. 

Something was wrong. But that something could 
be set right, and the opportunity in this vast field 
was a fascinating one for a business man who knew 
men, who knew the Saviour, and who knew the pos- 
sibilities of system and organization. 

Business cares, with three flourishing stores, were 
pressing, so others were solicited to take up the Bible 
Class work. That move failed, just as it had failed 
with ‘his first convert, the bookbinder. Hudson was 
thrown back on the necessity of doing something him- 
self. 

The home church’ was being decorated just then, 
and the entire Sunday-school was obliged to meet as 
one class in a rear room. Hudson noticed a few 
young men: waiting outside to walk home, after school, 
with their girls. He did not want to ask them to join 
the rest of.the school-in the single room available, but 
he invited them-to craw} .in-under the rafters of the 


partially finished church, and find a place for the 
Bible’ Class that he asked them to form with him. 

They were ready for a novelty like that, and did so, 
sitting on the back of a seat while their teacher faced 
them, standing on a front seat. There under the 
scaffolding, amid dirt and plaster, he taught his first 
men’s class, asking for a prayer in order to secure 
quiet, and then telling and applying the lesson-story 
in simple language. 

They stayed by their teacher, these young fellows, 
and for several Sundays met ‘‘roosting,'’ as they 
said, on the backs of the pews. But business was so 
pressing that he did not see how he could organize 
and push the class as it deserved. Yet the opportuni- 
ties for reaching,men kept opening before him, and 
the church's negtect-was.so painfully apparent that he 
could not endure it, and kept looking for a man to 
lead and organize his class. What an outlook for a 
live business man! Had these been 16,000 prospec- 
tive customers, instead of 16,000 men to reach for 
Christ, he frankly admitted that not a stone would 
have been left unturned to get them. He would at 
once have planned a campaign to bring them to his 
store. As for these 16, 000 prospective church-mem bers, 
no one but the Devil would be in competition with 
him to secure them for his church and Bible Class. 
Yet the tug of business would not let up ; it was all 
the other way. ‘‘It takes prayer and sacrifice for a 
business man to give himself to the Lord’s work,'’ 
says Mr. Hudson to-day as he reviews the old struggle; 
‘*a man would always rather give his money, which 
often is no sacrifice, than to give himself. But God 
wants men, not merely their money, in his work. If 
he gets the men, he will get their money too. Happy 
is the man who surrenders when God calls."’ 


Beginning. to Solve the Problem 

He finally gave in, and set himself to finding out 
the real needs of the eighteen young men whom-he 
had gathered together. The secret of successful work 
for: men now is so widely known that it is hard to real- 
ize‘ that it was ever overlooked, It is this : stop doing 
for them, and get them to do for others. Hudson 
threw the responsibility for all the activities of the 
class upon the members of the class. . They organized 
thoroughly. He insisted that the class must still re- 
main a Bible class; and that nothing but the Bible 
should be taught each Sunday. To this his men 
heartily agreed, provided they were allowed to'study 
the Word as men and not as infants. A constitution 
providing for officers and committees was~ adopted, 
and things were set in motion. 

There followed the thorough furnishing and equip- 
ment of a class-room, the systematically planned busi- 
ness’ life of the class, specially prepared class programs 
for Sunday, reports of standing committees, business 
meetings, the appointment of a reporter, a musical 
librarian, a Bible librarian, an Orientalist, a story- 
teller; the connecting-link man, the dictionary man, 
the question-mark man, the best-verse man, the best- 
thought man, and so on. The Secret Service, with 
the Secret Service pledge, stood for the heart-life of 
the class in its most strategic and permanent aspect. 
Finally the class became such a prominent feature in 
the life of the church that it was decided to open the 
classroom all day long, every day in. the week, for 
free use as a reading-room, writing-room, library, etc., 
by the young men of the church. 

In six months the crockery merchant's class of 
eighteen had grown to 108. It was taking a lot of 
his time,—more than he ever intended. Finally, he 
said to himself that he believed he would actually 
have to let one of his stores go,—or his class ; and he 
couldn't drop that. So he closed out a store, and, 
said he, ‘I’m doing a great thing for the Lord.’’ 

With only two stores to manage, affairs in the class 
took a boom, and the whole church was feeling the 
result. Steadily the men were being won to Christ 
and added to the membership of the church. The 
gain was so marked that Mr. Hudson decided that 
what worked well once would work well twice, and 
he closed out another of his stores, deciding that, after 
all, one flourishing store was all that he needed if 
thereby he could have more time for the Lord's work. 
The results justified the decision, and he was increas- 
ingly. happy. 

(For the unexpected events that-followed, see p: 513) 
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The New England Preacher of Long Ago 


By Alice Morse Earle, 


Author of “‘ Child Life in Colonial Days,” 
- * Stage Coach and Tavern Days,’’ etc. . 








E most ingenious and assiduous critic of 
New England clerical life, the most bitter 
modern sneerer at the Puritan minister, 
always begins and ends and centers his 
slurs and criticisms on the Mather family— 
and especially on Cotton Mather. But to that 
Mather family, that group of Puritan ministers with 
its closély-bound tradition and practise of the duties 
of a Puritan preacher, duties carefully defined by 
father to son, and carried out dutifully as well as in 
the fear of God by each preacher in that family, per- 
formed with a self-denial and godliness of the highest 
Christian type, we of New England owe more than 
we can fully realize or ever be sufficiently grateful for. 
No careful student of New England life can ever 
cease to feel humble in the presence of these noble 
mén,—so patient, so worthy, so trusting, so kind, so 
industrious, so generous, so true, so truly godly are 
they. For Cotton Mather, with his fairly passionate 
longing to do good, his unceasing energy, his struggles 
and his limitations, 1 feel a tenderness and sympathy 
which I hope he knows,—-he had so little of such 
regard while on this earth. 

As is ever the way in a community of people with 
minds of deep conviction, there were some instances 
of absurd zeal, of misplaced conviction ; and the more 
earnest the belief, often the more incongruous seems 
the act of the believer to us to-day. Enthusiasts, 
even in religion, easily sin against the laws of propor- 
tion. But'we must consider the point of view and 
the surrounding influences. It did not seem petty or 
small to the godly Mr. Daveriport at ‘New Haven to 
preach long and loud that men must take off their 
hats and stand up at the commencement of the text ; 
he had deep feeling on the subject. Nor did John 
Cotton and Roger Williams think their words sadly 

wasted (as we do to-day) when they preached extended 
sermons as to whether women should wear veils at the 
Sabbath services. Sermons against the wearing of 
hooped petticoats and others against periwigs were 
based on deep conviction that their parishioners were, 
through .these. fashions, walking contrary. to God's 
laws. ‘These excesses; in dress were symbols of in- 
dulgence, .and would be punished in some manner. 
The horrors of King Philip's War were deemed by 
some clergymen a punishment for wig-wearing. 


As to Rum and Tobacco 

The universal custom of excessive rum-drinking is, 
I think, the saddest fact in the history of New Eng- 
land and of all the colonies, Though the horrible 
effects were visible on every side, there was but occa- 
sional and slight protest from the pulpit. _ 1 have seen 
in Cotton Mather's own handwriting an earnest pro- 
test against the ‘‘ Incentives to excessive Drinking,’’ 
but even this far-seeing reformer made slight attempt 
at reform. 

While the New England minister had no thought 
of any impropriety in the use of rum, he had great 

_ unhappiness over tobacco-smoking. One diary I read 
was pathetic indeed in its records that the clerical 
writer ‘*abounded in tobacco,’’ and he sought the 
Scriptures for-advice and help, and found there what 
he deeméd an absolute command to abandon its use. 

The first ministers who came to New England -were 
all scholarly men, some of them men of fine mental 
acquirements. And in later years the standard of 
education was high among the men who preached in 
Puritan pulpits. Yet their sermons do not show great 
originality of thought or power or literary charm. I 
have looked over scores of them, and ever with a 
sense of disappointment. 

In one: interesting and important detail, however, 
great originality was shown—in the choice of texts. 
The preacher did not hesitate to place parts of sen- 
tences and even of words into a text to suit any occa- 
sion or event. And most unexpected and unusual 
things were referred to in these texts. Not only did 
the minister openly give out a text dealing with. his 
own wedding or some other of prominence in the 
pafish, and a mourning widower revealed his grief by 
his text to his congregation, but a bereft parson, over- 
come by his loneliness, would display through his 
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choice of text his evident intent to wed again. In one 
such case the eyes and thoughts of the whole congre- 


gation were turned to the deacon’s daughter, who, by © 


a text containing her name, was directly piaced before 
the church as a possible candidate. ‘‘ Barkis is will- 
ing'’ was expressed in biblical terms ‘as a tentative 
approach. Local events in the town were referred to, 
and matters of public interest. The purchase of.a new 
house, the gathering of a good crop of wheat, a poor 
harvest, a desire for replenishing of clerical purse and 
larder, a hope of a gift of books, a sneer at an inferior 
public teacher, a disorderly disturbance of the public 
peace, a dread of an epidemic of disease,—all these 
have I found - preached at by the parson’s text.‘ The 
profound knowledge of the Bible, which was the 
dower both of clergy and laity, made this choice of 
unusual texts far easier than might at first appear. 


How the Parson Dressed 

In general, the ministers dressed and bore them- 
selves with great decorum ahd regard for clerical dig- 
nity ; but occasionally soine blunt or heedless minister 
would shock his parishioners, ‘For it mattered not 
how plain was the congregation, it demanded dignity 
in its minister. One minister lost his parish after 
years of usefulness by going into the pulpit on a ‘hot 
July Sabbath, clad in a calico loose-gown or banyan, 
—a garment worn by merchants in their counting- 
houses, and even by gentlemen visiting ladies, but 
unbearable in a pulpit. Another was so careless of 
his appearance (and worse still, -his wife was so care- 
less of his appearance) that Sunday after Sunday he 

walked up into his pulpit with vast-holes in his hose, 
fully displayed, of course, by the knee-breeches which 
were the custom of the day. This, too, cest him his 
parish. Another would seat‘himself during the sing- 
ing of the psalin (a: great,scandal), and ‘twice fell 
asleep, and’ had:.to be’ awakened’ by a scandalized 


deacon, Another so annoyed ~his church-folk by 
‘* preaching’ at’’ individuals that he could not be 
endured.. Many showed: Ygébristian anger and un- 


clerical spite over the itttroduction. of organs, of stoves, 
of new hymn-books, of Suriday-schools;—but let us 
forgive them, for these were faults’ df: over-zeal, not of 
lukewarmness. Curiously enough, “though I find 
records of sermons three hours long and prayers one 
hour long, the only reference I éver have found ‘in 
church records or lettets as to the length of church 
services was in the form of grave doubts‘as to thé 'true 
Christian spirit which would skorten the time ‘in 
church. A short prayer or sermon was distasteful to 
all church-goers, —was held to be disrespectful. 

¢ When the bas-relief of Jonathan Edwards was made 
eight years ago for the Northampton Church, great anx- 
iety was felt as to the propriety of representing the great 
preacher in clerical robe and bands. But fortunately 
a portrait of him thus attired is in existence, and he 
could be depicted in that dress. Great discussion has 
been held as to whether the Congregational ministers 
in New England preached in conventional clerical 
gown or surplice or in every-day attire. The first 
preachers wore the Germzn gown, but I am sure’ that 
soon it was discontinued in many churches ; and yet 
little direct evidence exists to show when it was abol- 
ished and why, and when robes were again assumed. 
The most’ direct: évidence and reference is :found, 
curiously enough, not in the records of churches or 
letters of grown-folk of dignity, but.in the-diary of a 
little girl of twelve, a Boston school-girl, Anna Green 
Winslow. She writes on January 4,‘ 1772: ** Dr. 
Pemberton had on a gown in the form of the Episco- 
pal cassock, designed to distinguish from the inferior 
clergy," and she compares the Doctor to Parson 
‘« Trulbiler,’’ and: tells how distasteful the gown was 
to the congregation. 

Varied and many were the forms in which came the 
parson's salary ; there was never much money in it. 
I could make a very amusing ‘list ofthe: things and 
doings which I have noted as clerical pay. © “Wheat 
clean from all trash,’’ a cart-load of} fish’ (to place 
on the land), tobacco, cider; ‘a ‘barrel of tum, a 
bucket of potash, cheeses, a pig, a calf; copper ore, 
molasses, ‘white letter-paper, old books, beans, 
squashes, whale-oil, a wild turkey.. One parishioner 
paid his dues by killing the parson’s hog ; often a 
day's work was given on the parson’s farm or garden, 
if he had one. One parson declared that for ten 
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years not a penny had -been paid him in coin. Grain 
of various sorts was the chief form of payment, and 
wearily did the poor man exchange his cart-loads of 
corn for other necessities of life. 

The parson in arural district had to practise a 


thousand petty economies to eke out his uncertain in- 


come. He and his family wore homespun and 
patched clothing. His wife knitted woolen mittens 


and stockings, whicli~she sold at® the country store. 


She unfortunately could not make shoes, and to keep 
the family shod was a serious drain on the clerical 
purse. The pastors of seaboard and riverside par- 
ishes set nets, like the apostles of old, and caught 
fish with which they fed their families, ‘They set 
snares and‘traps, and caught birds and squirrels and 
hare to’ replenish their tables; and from the skins 
of the rabbits and woodchucks and squirrels, the 
wives made fur caps for the husbands and for the 
children. 

Some parsons could not afford to use candles. In 
the home of one well-known minister the wife always 
knitted, the children ciphered and studied, and the 
husband ‘wrote his sermon, by the flickering light of 
pine-knots, with his scraps of sermon-paper placed 
on the side of the great leathern bellows as it lay in 
his lap. 

He could scarcely afford paper to write on, as it 
was high-priced. Ministers bought sermon-paper by 
the pound ; and they made the first drafts in a closely- 
written hand on wrapping-paper, on the backs of 
letters, and copied them in their sermon-books with a 
keen regard for economy of space and paper. 

Every parson raised vegetables to supply his table. 
One minister, prevented by illness from planting his 
garden, complained that, save for a few rare gifts of 
vegetables, his family had no green thing all summer 
save the summer's succession of wild berries and 
mushrooms. 

In winter the parson’s family fared poorly ; one 
minister declared that they had nothing but mush 
and milk, with occasional ‘‘ cracker johnny-cakes,"’ 
all winter, and that he not once tasted meat in that 
space of time, save at a funeral or ordination supper. 

Economy in “housekeeping worked wonders with 
the small salary‘and supplies. Dr: Dwight declared 
that on a salary of two hundred and twenty dollars a 


"'yéat Mr.“ Weld, of ‘AttieBury, brought -up eleven ‘chil- 


dren, kept a-hospitable house, and gave liberally in 
charity to, the. poor. 

Many preachers took into their families young men 
who wished to be taught, or fitted for college. ,, The 
Rev: Mr. Halleck, in the course of his useful and 
laborious life, educated over three hundred young 
Puritans in his own household. It is not recorded 
how Mrs. Halleck enjoyed tthe never-ending cooking 
for this: regiment of hungry young men. 


Soft Preaching, Soft Wood 

The minister's loads: were. expected to be always of 
good ‘* hard wood.’’ One thrifty parson, while watch- 
ing a farmer unload his-yearly contribution, remarked, 
‘«Isn't that pretty soft. wood?’’ ‘And don’t we 
sometimes have pretty soft preaching ?’’ was the 
sharp answer. In some towns, a day was appointed 
which was called a ‘‘ wood spell,’’:when-it was or- 
dered that all the wood be delivered at the parson’s 
door ; and thus the farmers had a cheerful midwinter 
gathering. The Rev. Stephen Williams, ‘of Long- 
meadow, made a note of the ‘‘ wood-sleddings’’ in 
his diary in 1757: ‘* Neighbors sledded wood for me 
and shewed a Good Humour. I rejoice at it. The 
Lord bless them that are out of ,humour and brot no 
wood.’’ » The wood did. not always come in when it 
was needed,- One November Sunday, the Rev. Mr. 
French,: of Andover, gave: out this notice in his pul- 
pit: ‘*I will write’ two discourses and deliver them in 
this meeting-house on Thanksgiving Day, provided 1 
can manage to write them without a fire.”’ 
; It. was.a universal custom to allow free pasturage 
for:the minister's horse, for which the village burial- 
ground was assigned as a favorite feeding-ground. 
Sometimes this privilege of free pasturage was abused. 
In ‘Plyniouth, in 1789, the ‘Rev. Chandler Robbins 
was requested ‘‘ not to have more horses than shall 
be necessary.’’ Curiously enough, though the Puritan 
minister had so much power; in the community, he 
was not permitted to solemnize marriages, nor to pray 
or. exhort .at burials... In this they followed, says 
Bradford, ‘* Ye. laudable custome :of the Low Coun- 
tries ’* of Holland.. .And Ihave always wondered at the 
existence of: this custom :in Holland. Of course the 
office for burial would be objected to as a ‘‘set prayer,’’ 
but on, what grounds a prayer of informal words could 
be.deemed improper at a burial is indeed. to be pon. 
dered upon. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull —~ 


Getting Started in Class 


OR whom will God forgive sin? For everyon 
who is really sorry and asks his forgiveness. 
Then what is the harm in sinning, if we can 

have it blotted out, as David did’? Let me tell you 
of a boy who once tried an experiment. (Give the 
old story—it will be new to most classes—of the boy 
who promised his father to drive a nail into a board 
for every time that he did something a and 
who was discouraged at the number of nails that 
were going in, until finally his father told him to pull 
a nail out every time he did something right, or 
conquered a temptation to do. pega hen he got 
along so well that finally he had pulled out all the 
nails that he had had to drive into the board. But 
he couldn’t pull the nail-holes out: the ugly scars 
were there to stay! 

God freely per f fully forgives our sins, when we 
turn from them and confess them to him; but God 
cannot, or does not, undo the sin and make it as 
though it had not been. The scarsremain. We are 
worse off, throughout all this life at least, for every 
sin that we commit. It does not pay to sin, even 
though we can be forgiven. 

But did David's forgiven sin or sins leave any scars ? 
Did they make any trouble after he: had confessed 
them? Let us see. 


The Teaching of the Lesson . 


David's great sin had been that of coveting 
another man’s wife, and murdering the man to accom- 
plish his purpose. Now two of his sons, in a some- 
what different way, repeat their father’ssin: Amnon, 
by coveting one whom. he had no right to make his 
wife; Absalom, by murdering his brother Amnon for 
what he had done. The example of the father was 
beginning to tell. 

ut that was only the beginning. It is a long and 
terrible. story,—too long for us to get through with 
this week; we must leave the ending for next week’s 
lesson. But we can go on with it up to the time of a 
“great battle. 

No lack of story material here for a vivid telling in 
class. Let the teacher, after mastering the narra- 
tive of chapters 13 to 17, inclusive, of 2 Samuel, tell 
the stor grephicelly to the class, beginning at the 
point of Absalom’s fleeing from home, after the 
murder, and ending with the eve of battle at the end 
ofchapter 17. Inthe course of the eventful tale, such 
points and questions as the following may be used: 


Was David right, or neglectful, in not seeing Absalom 
for two years after the latter’s return? President Sanders’ 
second paragraph attributes Absalom’s permanent embit- 
terment against David to the exile and separation. This 
is an interesting point to discuss. 

The ‘‘ runner ”’ before a chariot as seen in the East to- 
day (Mackie, 1). 

Absalom’s greeting of those who would do him obeisance 
was entirely unconventional, and aroused high hopes 
(Mackie, 2). 

Absalom’s heart-stealing was the most contemptible 
thing a man can do (Ridgway, 3). 

The ‘‘forty years’? explained (Beecher, second para- 
graph, under ** Time’’). 

Why did David flee from Jerusalem as soon as he heard 
of Absalom’s treachery ? esident Sanders suggests a 
possible reason (fifth paragraph). May it have been be- 
cause David decided that he would not resist his son’s plans 
for the throne; but would leave the capital and remain 
away unless God plainly ordered his return? His action 
as to the ark implies this (15 : 24-26). 

David’s behavior throughout this heart-breaking insur- 
rection of his son and his people seems to have been wholly 
admirable. It was a crisis that brought out his old best 


self (Sanders, 5). He did not resist Absalom’s seizure of - 


the throne; he did not attack Absalom; he fought only 
when Absalom pursued and attacked him; and he took 
every precaution he could to safeguard Absalom’s life. He 
did not even resent or punish the cheap reviling of a rela- 
tive of Saul’s (16 : 5-13). 

With the two armies over agaitst each other we 
must leave the story this week. But what a pitiable 
tragedy for the closing years of an old man’s life,— 
one who had been, and still was, a man after God’s 
own heart, the greatest king Israel ever had! It was 
not enough merely to pull the nails out of the board, 
was it? ‘The holes were deep. The scars never 
faded out. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
To realize impressively thée- whirlwind harvest of David’s 


sin-sowing, read carefully Mr. Gotdon'aarticle throughout. 
It is terrible and convincing, ., ode ak, pales § 


LESSON 5. NOVEMBER I. ABSALOM REBELS AGAINST DAVI 


2 Samuel 15. (Read 2 Sam. 13-16.) Commit verses 5, 6 : 
Golden Text: Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee.—Exodus 20 : 12 


1._ And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him 
a chariot and horses, and fifty men to run before him. 2 And 
Spam sear ep earty, and stood beside the gt oS ngd ooh 
and it was so, that, when any man had a suit which ; 
come to the’ king for judgment, then Absalom called unto him, 
and said, Of what ony art thou? And he said, ‘hy servant is 
of one of the tribes of Israel. 3 And Absalom said unto him, 
See, thy matters are good and right ; but there is no man de- 
puted of the king to hear thee. 4 Absalom said moreover, Oh 
that I were made judge in the land, that every man who hath any 
suit or cause t come unto me, and I would do him justice ! 
5 And it was so, that, when any man came nigh to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took hold of him, and 
kissed him. And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel 
that came to the king for judgment: so Absalom stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel. 

7 And it came to pass at the end of ! forty years, that Absa- 
lom said unto the king, Fn thee, let me 4 and pay my 
vow, which I have vowed unto Jehovah, in Hebron. For 
thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur in * Syria, 
saying, If Jehovah shall indeed bring me again to Jerusalem, 
then I will * serve Jehovah. 9 And the og, ee unto him, 
Go in peace. So he arouse, and went to Hebron. 10 But 
Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, 
As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, 
Absalom is king in Hebron. 11 And with Absalom went two 
hundred men out of Jerusalem, that were invited, and went in 
their simplicity ; and they knew not anything. 12 And Absa- 
lom ‘sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's counsellor, 
from his city, even from Giloh, while he was offering the sac- 
rifices. And the conspiracy was strong; for the people in- 
creased continually with Absalom. 

1 According to Syr. and some editions of Sept., four. *% Heb. Aram. 

Or, worship * Or, sent Ahithophel 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 

Homes are the real workshops of history. 

Homes are built on sacrifice, wrecked by selfish- 
mess. 

it is easy to steal hearts if you can only swell 
heads. 

No one can save his fellows by disloyalty to his 
family. 

Behind flattering lips there lies the poisoning 
tongue. : 

Flattery is the stage-money current in a fool's 
paradise. 

He whocarries an oil-can everywhere usually has 
an axe to grind. 

The man who reminds you of your rights is often 
anxious to prove some other one wrong. 

The honoring of parents no pie not a little on 
how parents honor the demands of parenthood. 


No amount of effort to save the world can make 
up for failure to sacrifice for the salvation of your 
own little world. 








The skilful, diplomatic treachery of Absalom (Beecher, 
on ys. 1-6). 

The dramatic incidents of the entire event (Sanders, 5). 

The blame of the father who does not give his son his 
own advantages (Ridgway, 1). 

But David’s bad example did not excuse Absalom at all 
(Gordon, 5). 

If courtesy and interest in others is a good thing before 
election, why not always? (Ridgway, 2.) 

To receive and give full rights to an unrepentant prodi- 
gal would make hell of heaven (Gordon, last paragraph). 

Are we Absaloms? A startlingly straight and fair ques- 
tion (Pierson, ‘first and last paragraphs). 









Difficult Points Explained 
By Willis J, Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 
LACE.—The whole land of Israel, especially the 
vicinity of Jerusalem and Hebron. 
Time.—Absalom’s work of ingratiating himself 


with the people extended over some time; four years, | 
according to Josephus, The rebellion broke out early | 


in the year, counted vernally, when the unripe grain 
was being used for food (2 Sam. 17: 19, 28), ‘* from 
an end of forty years” (15: 7). Some unimportant 


.copies have four instead of forty, and many persons 


regard the forty as a copyist’s error, and understand 
the statement to be that the outbreak occurred four 
years after Absalom’s reconciliation with his father 
(14: 33). But the natural meaning is that it occurred 
at the close of the fortieth calendar year of David's 
reign,—that is, at the beginning of his last year 
(2 Sam. 5:5). Say April of 1023 B.C. (972 BC. 
Assyrian). 

Persons.—In this narrative (chapters 13-20) about 
thirty men and women are sufficiently individual- 
ized to make Wogroprane sketches possible. We 
have chiefly to do with David, Absalom, Ahithophel. 

David is now about seventy years old. For many 
years he has lived a repentant life, but that does not 
prevent certain natural evil consequences of his past 
sins. The children of his porvenetne marriages 
make his life miserable by their quarrels and their 
crimes. His sons follow the bad example of lust and 
violence which he has set. In administering justice 
he is crippled by his past connivances with wrong. 

Absalom was the third son of David (2 Sam. 3: 
2-3), and now perhaps the oldest living son. Born 
early during David's reign in Hebron, he was now 
near forty years old. More than eleven years before 
the rebellion he had a princely establishment of his 
own (2 Sam. 13 : 20, 23, 38, Josephus, and 2 Sam. 13: 
23 ff.). He was able and remarkably handsome, but 
self-conscious (2 Sam. 14 : 26; 17: 11-14) and lawless. 
Doubtless he and his party sopnote’ him as having a 
better title tothe succession than his younger heather 
Solomon. 

Ahithophel was the brains of the conspiracy (2 Sam. 
15 :.12, 31-34 and 16 : 20-17 : 23), a man of marvelous 


intellectual and executive ability, but without true © 


feeling or loyalty. - Having: brought’ the mniost re- 
markable plot in history nearly to a successful con- 
clusion, the reins were taken from his hand by his 
vain peinaipe’. and he foresaw the collapse that fol- 
lowed. His orderly and methodical hanging of him- 
self was the natural sequence. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-6.—Absalom illustrates the principle that 
the children of this world are sometimes wise in their 
methods.— A chariot: Not ‘‘ chariots,” as in the Old 
Version. A showy equipage is a good bid for popu- 
larity.— Rose up. ot : The verb is frequentative. 
Absalom made this a habit.—O/f what city art thou? 
He shows a commendable friendly interest, with per- 
as a not commendable —_— to personal vanity. 
—No man deputed of the king : He treacherously 
stirred up discontent. Doubtless he intimated that 
David had formerly been all right, but that he had 
now become old, and was occupied with his latest 
wife and her babies to the neglect of his duties as 
king; and that at all events Israel needed a more 
——— ruler.— Zook hold of him, and kissed him: 

hat made people remark how affable and demo- 
cratic the handsome prince was. Ahithophel with 
consummate skill organized all the elements of dis- 
satisfaction, and all the goodwill that Absalom won, 
till there was no village in the kingdom where he had 
not some ren on whom he could rely. 

Meanwhile David made preparations for the acces- 
sion of his successor and the building of t.e temple 
(1 Chron. 21 : 1-29: 22a). In his fortieth year 
(1 Chron. 26 : 31) these became strenuous. Connected 
with them was the census made in the ten months 
before the wheat-threshing season of that year (2 Sam. 
24:8 and context, comp. 1 Chron. 21).. The great 
assembly (1 Chron. 23 : 1 and 28 : 1-29 : 22a) at which 
Solomon was made king probably celebrated the close 
of David’s fortieth year. 

Verses 7-12.—Let me go wns fay my vow: Ahitho- 
phel used the crowds in Jerusalem as a mask to con- 
ceal the gathering of Absalom's forces in near-by 
Hebron.—7we hundred men out of Jerusalem... 
they knew not anything: A skilful fraud devised to 
make it seem that the citizens of Jerusalem were 
largely on Absalom’s side.— Ye shal/ say, Absalom 
ts king : The affair is a stampede, a landslide. The 

ople generally are rushed into taking sides against 

avid, though most of them really prefer him. 
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Reaping the Whirlwind — 
. By S. D, Gordon 40s 


HE sin of that f 
gotten to the whirlwind stage. David sowed 
the wind; now he is reaping the whirlwind. It 

was an east wind he sowed, raw, relentless, chilling 
to the marrow, Out of it grew this whirlwind, a 


regular cyclone, ripping, tearing, destroying every- 
thing in its mad Bie ; and ng awf! gioclation 
when its force was spent. 


Every bit of what has been mappening in David's 
family, and in the nation, since last week’s story 
was thea up in his sin, and loosened out by his own 
unclean hand. Amnon’s unholy passion ; his cow- 
ardly indulging of it, and contemptible treatment of 


his half-sister; his crime remaining unpunished; 


Absalom’s lawless revenge; the weak receiving of a 
murderer back to his old home and standing, unpun- 
ished; and now this rebellion against the crown,—all 
this grew out of the seed of David's sin. He sowed 
the seed. ‘This is the harvest. . 

Was Absalom wrong? Was he to blame for what 
he did? He certainly was. But David was yet 
more wrong, and more to blame. Absalom was sim- 

ly an apt scholar. It is easy to take lessons in sin. 

e had been a quick student of his father’s life, and 
with great skill worked over what he learned into 
this larger shape. The father had ruthlessly _in- 
vaded the sanctity of the home of one of his loyal 
followers. Then with an abominable, heartless 
cunning he had used his power as king to break up 
that home. 

The son works out on bolder, broader lines. *He 
invaded the sanctity of the king’s home, in the mur- 
der of his half-brother; and used his power as the 
king's son to break upthe nation. The father caused 
the death of one of his trusty generals; the son 
meant to cause the death of the king. An apt 
scholar this Absalom. David is proving an able 
teacher in getting results. 

Absalom was all wrong, of course. And he knew 
that he was ak a There is no room for excusing 
his conduct. He had a good man for a father. He 
could have chosen to imitate only, the good in his 
father, And the Fo was immensely more . than 

‘the bad, If he had, there is great likelihood that he 
would have been his father's successor on the. throne. 
What would have been a Praag A proper .ambition, 
to: be. king, would likely have been, satisfied in an 
honorable way. His.-sin stole away the fruits of 
right conduct. Sin always does.. He was‘all'wrong. 

et his father was more to blame. thdn theson. 
He gave his son less chance to be a good man than 
he lnimself had had. - David came of a.good family, 
organized on God's plan... Hés father chose a good 
mother for him. e had unusual training, in ‘the 
family, and out with nature. But he chose a heathen 
woman, bred in the bad air of a heathen court, to be 
a mother for Absalom. The mother made the. boy, 
while the father was making the nation. 

And he had the boy reared in a polygamous family. 
Absalom was brought up in the jealous, scheming, 
tricky atmosphere that filled the group of homes (or, 
better say houses) where David's wives reared his 
offspring. The shrewd cunning that marked his 
management of the conspiracy was taken in with his 
mother's milk, and through his boyhood days. ‘That 
was a bad heredity and a worse training. 

What right had David to bring a man into the 
world in such a way and let him growupso? He 
had absolutely no right at all. Absalom was cheated 
of his full birthright, and cheated in his training. 
His father gave him the splendid birthright of his own 
handsome presence, his personal magnetism, and 
great brain power and leadership; he gave these with 

. no thought of giving them. But he did not give him 

the tine moral tone of constant companionship and 
thoughtful training. 

Brain¢ and beauty without heart make an awful 
combination. That was Absalom’s heritage, through 
the thoughtlessness of his father. Heredity can be 
wholly overcome by training,— but it very rarely is. 
** But,” you say, ‘‘ David couldn’t give personal at- 
tention to the training of his son with the great na- 
tional campaigning and management.” Then he 
did wrong in giving life to his son. It is a wrong to 
bring life that cannot be given its full birthright of 
pure blood on both sides, and of personal training. 

This is an ugly story. Itis the glory of a son to 
honor his father. There is no finer sight than that 
of a thoughtful reverence, an invariable gentle cour- 
tesy toward father and mother, by son and daughter, 
both in childhood and in mature years. This son 
insidiously slandering his father in public, with mas- 
terly cunning undermining his father’s held upon 
the hearts of the people, planning his downfall and 
his death, seeking to disgrace him publicly, for his 
own selfish advantage,—this makes an ugly story. 
Yet—ye?, every disobedient thought of a child toward 
father or mother, every failure to obey, has in it all 
of this ugly story lying undeveloped. The boy who 
fails to honor and obey heartily should be named 
‘* Absalom, the rebel.” 

An unrepentant prodigal brought back home makes 
a hell. It is very popular to-day to believe in the 


ven man of last week has 
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universal salvation of all men. God-is so. good that 
we'll all pull through somehow, and, be singi 
around the throne; that’s the common belief, -. 


God it might be so; not one missing ia the final 
reckoning up. And it may be so, sp as God is 
co . There is an door back home for all ; 


open 
wide ; but it is the. door of h ni 
The top of that door is a bit ioe, joa have tor oboe 
to get in. David made the awful mistake of receiv- 


ing back his un tant son to full family 
privileges. A nen om in with him that 
ay. Here is a graphic te of the sort of heaven 
there would unrepenting men were receivéd 
back as Absalom was. a 


NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 
IFTY men to run vefore him (v. 1). The custom 


still survives in Egypt, where two of these 
runners may be seen trotting along in front of 


the carriage occupied by the Khedive or members of . 


his family. The uniform consists of an ornamental 
head-dress and a loose robe of white linen, gathered 
at the waist by a crimson sash, while each carries in 
his hand a Mercury caduceus, or light wand of office. 
It must have been a picturesque sight in the bright 
Oriental sunshine to see Absalom's attendants sprint- 
ing along, and with sharp, peremptory orders clear- 
ing the way for their young master. The Oriental 
eabile would soon learn who it was, and would under- 
stand that behind such a display there must at least 
be great expectations. 

Be ut forth his hand, and took hold of him, and 
kissed him (v. 5). As the son of the king it was 
Orientally due to him that he should receive, even 
from those older than himself, the obeisance of the 
kissed hand, or robe, or even the same salutation on 
his shoes. Absalom, however, prevented this by 
taking the hand or hands held out into his own, and 


‘by giving, to the anxious litigant the salutation of 


family relationship or equal rank,—namely, the kiss 
on each side of the cheek, . He seemed. to, be carried 


out of himself and over'the conventional,barriers of 


high rank by his sympathy with .the people and his 
moral indignation. at the. wrongs they had to suffer. 
From time immemorial the Messianic hopes have 
always been nearest and clearest’on the eve of an 
election, and the impression produced by Absalom 
was that if one who had such good intentions had 
also the power to carry them out, all crooked things 
would immediately: be made straight, 
BryroutT, SYRIA. ra 


Some Modern Absaloms 
By Delavan L. Pierson 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


HO are the ‘‘ Absaloms ” in the Kingdom of God 
to-day? ‘They are not the heathen who do not 
know God and have never known the love of the 

Father. These have sins of a different sort to answer 
for. The modern Absaloms are those who have been 
brought up in the Father’s house, have partaken of 
his food and have known his forgiveness and love. 
They are those of us who refuse to submit to his con- 
trol and ‘want to take the reins of government into 
our hands. The King says: ‘‘ Seek ye first his king- 
dom, and his righteousness”; You belong to me 
and all you have should be used to advance the King- 
dom; ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the yos- 
pel to the whole creation.” Absalom says: ‘‘I prefer 
to seek my own pleasure and advancement; I am my 
own master; I do not care to preach the gospel or to 
help others preach it, for I am busy with my own 
affairs.” Are not those Absaloms who do not try to 
follow or promote the will and sovereignty of God, but 
who instead seek their own will and pleasure, and 
who try to lead others to serve them rather than to 
serve the King? 

In contrast. to Absalom, how wise are those who 
find their greatest er pee in. following the will of 
God. Madame Coillard, who did so much to bring 
the Kingdom of God to the Barotses of the Zambesi, 
said to her husband at the time of their marriage, 
**I have come to do the work of God with you, and 
wherever calls you, I will gladly go.” “Her life 
was filled with sacrifice, but was crowned with joy 
and blessing. 

The missionaries are also in contrast te Absalom in 
winning men to God rather than in turning them 
away. In South Africa alone, they. have:.won to 
Christ’s standard Khama the king of the Bamang- 
wato, Lewanika, king of the Barotses, and the young 
king of Uganda and his Prime Minister, Apola Kagwa. 

On which side are you using your influence—for or 
against the King ana the advancement of his King- 
dom. in your own heart and life, in your home and 
country, in the world? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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‘Bo _--Absalom prepared him a chariot and- 
ees Abaaiond te ol his finery, perched be- 
tween the wheels of his imported chariot, was in very 
truth a ‘high roller.” Compare this with the way 


wid was raised. For y the Camerons, 
father and son, were the aba Veckort of Pennsyl- 
vania. Some one in the presence of Simon Cameron, 
the father, was criticizing his son, Don. ‘‘ Don't be 
berg a. Don,” onl Oe “gp cee ‘the did not ~ are 
my vantages.” ‘Wha vantages were they, 
Gewpral ?” «The advantages of starting poor,” 4 
replied. .The rich man must take extra pains, His 
boy does not have poverty to hold him level.. If your 
boy goes to the bad, it is your fault. You have been 
too busy to keep your eye and your heart and your life 
on your boy. A boyisanimitator. He startsin life as 
his father’s ‘‘ trailer,” and if he is ever sidetracked to 
his ruin the father will do the uncoupling and throw 
the switch. 


Politicians.—O thai I were made judge (v. 4). 
Or governor, or congressman, or sheriff, or council- 
man, or anything else to be had from the dear peo- 
ple. Who can’t pick the two most charming and 
affable men in the land? What a season of hand- 
shaking and baby-kissing it has been! If it is im- 
portant to be affable and pleasing to win votes, why 
not be that way all the time? If it is a good thing 
to show interest in fellow-men and to be brotherly 
in a presidential year, pray why not in alt years? 
If it is a good thing to be polite and modest and 
deferential in applying for the position, why not 
practise the same graces + f winning customers and 
advancing in the position? Note what God says 
in 1 Peter 3: 8, both versions and margin. ‘But be- 
ware the Absaloms. Don’t let them make tools and 
fools of you,’ They are a on the promise, but 
small on the performance. The.company is launched, 
and—the promotor rides in the-automobile! There 
is just One who has your welfare at heart both before 
and after ‘‘ election.” He never flatters nor betrays. 
His name is Immanuel, Listen to him; he is your 
friend (John 15: 15). 


Hell’s Game.—So Absalom stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel (v. 6), Heart-stealing is the national 
game of hell. Ever since Eden, the Devil‘has been 
Stealing the hearts‘ of ‘men from God..- His followers 


~ play the Apart stealing gaits to the crack of the pistol 


and the splash of the Suicide. |The tally is kept in 
blood. Did you ever have any one steal your job ? 
Steal your customers? Not take them from you 
in open fight, where the best man wins, but in 
secret, by lie and insinuation and false promises. 
If so, you know Absalom. A young man opened 
a drygoods store in Sometown. He was an expert 
window-dresser, and was prospering, when some 
competitor started vile stories about him to steal 
his women customers, His trade. left him at once, 
and he went down in ruin. Colonel John Navanod, 
driving along the street with a pair of his splendid 
trotters, noticed him dejectedly walking along the 
sidewalk, and asked him’to get in and-ride. ‘‘ What, 
Colonel, do you ask me to ride? You know the 
stories they tell about me.” ‘‘ Come, come; jump in, 
and we'll take a spin out to my farm,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘‘And do you know,” said the Colonel, in 
telling me the story, “that young man was on his 
way to blow his brains out. told him I did not be- 
lieve a word of the stories. Taking a pistol from his 
ket, he threw it into a pond we were passing and 
urst into tears. That man is now earning a salary 
of twenty thousand dollars a year in New York City. 
I stopped to.see him the other day when I was in 
New York, and as he showed me through his splendid 
home, he said, ‘ Colonel Navanod, I owe this all to 
you for picking me up that day and giving me the 
word,’” started to tell this story to illustrate 
the hellishness of heart-stealing, but I find it illus- 
trates some other things a great deal better (Prov. 
12: 25; 15 : 23; 25: 11; 19: 22). 


Hypocrites.—/ wil/ serve (worship~. marg.) /Jeho- 
vahk (vy. 8). Stole hearts and ‘988 state the Tinie of 
heaven to hide his rascality. There are others. 
Absalom was ‘traveling on his religion.” Real 
religion is such an excellent thing on which to book 
passage that many of those who * have no use for it” 
use it. Nobody imitates shoddy, or counterfeits lead 

uarters. Beech is stained to look like mahogany. 

ast-iron masquerades as bronze, and bits of glass 
glitter like gems. Yet we prize all the more our 
wool, silver, bronze, and diamonds. The highest 
testimony ever paid to the genuineness of a good 
thing. is the multitude of the imitations. An Absa- 
lom can fool the ple, he can fool a David, but he 
can’t fool God. eép your eye on the sequel. Some 
people are tly exercised about ‘‘ hypocrites in the 
church.” Jesus was also, and perhaps you would 
like to what he says in Matthew 23 ; 27, 28, and 
24: 51... lam. sorry for.the hypocrite-hater who is 


not saved, for of such is the kingdom of Satat/—com- 
panions for eternity. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 

















LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 1 (2 Sam: 15) 


The THustration -Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this ‘department. 
One dollar is offered tor ev: al “le: ration that can 
heh pang a yh hoe 


| 


Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘Limes, free, upon request. - iach’ 


A President’s Thought.— Honor thy father and 
thy mother (Oeien Text). James A. 

his*boyhood, was op and encouraged by the 
manual labor of his. mother.’ ‘When inaugurated 
president of the United States, the dear old mother 
sat by his side, and after delivering his inaugural 
address and taki 


of foreign courts, and for the moment even forgetful 


of his wife; he first-of all embraced his mother, and 


vinted a kiss of affection upon her wrinkled cheek. 
e had known the worth of a mother.-—H. H. Smith, 
Kinsale, Va. From The Christian Leader, ~ 


A Man’s é 
this, that Absalom prepared him a chariot and 


horses (vy. t). When Governor Charles E. Hughes | 


was beginning his heroic campaign to secure the 
passage of his anti-race-track gambling bills, many of 
his so-called friends warned him of the violent attacks 
he would certainly be subjected to were he to adopt 
such acourse. ‘'’The opposition will stop at nothing; 


‘the oath of: office, forgetting. all . 
else, and turning aside from ex-presidents, judges.of 
the Suprenie Court, senators,-and the representatives, 
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time the bar gave evidence of feeling uncomfortable; ; 


u 

a sort of nervous chill ran over it. Ten minutes later, 
aud the chill was followed by a vibration. At the 
end of halfan hour the great bar was swinging like 


the pendulum of a clock. No man is mighty enough, 


in bis own en of will, to feel secure if he is ex- 


-~ posed to a constantly repeated influence for evil.” — 


‘ 


irfield; in ° 


Only Real Foe.—A nd it came to pass after — 


they will defame your character, they will ruin you . 


politically.” ‘‘Gentlemen,” said the governor, ‘‘ there 
is only one man in this world who can harm Charles 
E. Hughes, and that man is Charles E, Hughes.” 
Absalom was the author of his own undoing. — Wa/ter 
Stumpf, Evansville, Ind. ; ; 


Tardy Honor.— Honor thy father and thy mother 
(Golden Text), There is a touching story of the 
famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose father, a poor 
bookseller, was sick one day, and asked his son ‘to 
go and sell books in his place.’ Samuel, from silly 

ride, refused to obey. 
Fonssn had become a celebrated author and one of 
the most distinguished scholars in. England, he de- 
termined to show his sorrow and repentance. He 
went irito the market-place at the time of buSiness, 
uncovered his head, and stood there for an hour:in 
the pouring rain, on the very spot where the book- 
stall used to stand.. Many a man in after life has 
felt something harder and heavier than a storm ‘of 
rain beating upon his heart when he remembered his 
acts of unkindness to a ay father or mothér now in 
their graves.—Eunice E. Perry, Buskirk Bridge, 
N.Y. From the Christian Advocate. 


Absalom’s Tomb To-day.—Adsalom stole the hearts 


of ‘the men of Israel (vy. 6). At the base of Absa- 


Iom’s tomb in the valley of Jehoshaphat there.is much 
rubbish due to the custom that has existed for ages, 
and travelers ‘say exists to-day, of Jewish fathers 
taking their sons to the tomb.and causing them to 
throw a stone and spit towards it as an éxpression of 
their hatred of the conduct of the worthless son to his 
father. Geikie has stated that the rabbis from early 
ages have enjoined that, ‘‘if any one in Jerusalem 
has a disobedient child, he shall take him out to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, to Absalom’s monument, and 
force him by words or stripes to hurl stones at it, 
and to curse Absalom, meanwhile telling him the life 
and fat> of ‘that rebellious son.” —Zhe Kev. John D. 
Rumsey, Princeton, Lil. 


Honoring Parents by Right Living.— Honor thy father 
and thy. mother (Golden Text). A tale is told of a 
young man who was brought home from college with 
delirium tremens. When at last the wayward youth 
came to his senses, he cried out bitterly to the doctor: 
‘I’ve nobody tohelp me. They talk about God. I've 
neverseen him. Theangels walked on earth in Bible 
days. Why can’t God send an angel to meif I'm worth 
saving?” ‘You are not worth saving,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘unless you try to save yourself. As for 
God’s angels, the world is fullof them. Your mother 
was sent as straight from God to 7 as any angel 
who ever brought a message to the world.” The 
young man’s heart was touched as he said, ‘‘ You are 
right. I always took my mother as a matter of course, 
but I see now. She is his messenger.” From that 
hour he lived a new life. He had learned to honor 
his mother and his mother’s God, and neither failed 
him in his hour of trial.— Zhe Rev. W. 7. Dorward, 
Stelton, N. J, From The Christian Advocate. 


Deadliness of Indulged Tem -—And the con- 
spiracy was strong (v. 12). his conspiracy had a 
small beginning, but it grew to great proportions. 
So it is with sin in our lives: beginning in some small 
act, it after awhile takes full possession. I copy the 
following from the Ram’s Horn: ‘‘In a gun-factory 
a great bar of steel, weighing five hundred pounds 
and eight feet in length, was suspended vertically 
by a very delicate chain. ‘ Near by a common -bottle- 
cork was suspended by a silk thread. The purpose 
was to show that the cork could set the’steel bar in 
motion. It seemedimpossible. The cork was swung 
gently against the steel bar, and the steel “bar. re- 
mained motionless. But it was done again and again 
and again for ten minutes, and4o! at the end of that 


The Reo. -W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. 


The prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
Wiens. 

What yn oe Washington’s Career. — Honor th 
father and thy mother (Golden Text). When Wash- 
ington ‘was sixteen Fave old, he détermined to leave 
_ Home and-be a midshipman in the navy. After he 


‘had- seht- off his trunk, he went to bid his mother 
_ good:by, She wept so bitterly because he was going 
- aWay. ‘that he said to his negro servant: ‘ Bring 


back -my trunk; I am not going to make my mother 
suffer so by leaving her,’’ He remained at home to 
please his mother. This decision led. to his becom- 
ing.a surveyor, and afterwards a soldier.—Amma 
Younglove, Ventura, Cal. From The Southwestern 
Presbyterian. 
b 4 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we lift up our 


hearts in gratitude to thee for the great fact of thy fatherhood. 
We sisal thy forgiveness for our unfaithful sonship, and for 


-- the hours of wilful turning away from thee?- Keep us, we be- 


seech thee, from betraying thy love ; from the sin of ingrati- 
tude ; from the bitterness of causing thee a father’s grief over 
a son disobedient and false ; and grant us daily strength to do 


. the things that please thee, and to bar from our doings the 


Fifty years afterward, when - 


* Thursday.— Prov. 19 : 20-26, ...... 


ravenous sins that crowd in upon us to maim and destroy us. 
‘Trustfully we look to thee for the quickened sense of loyal son- 
ship in all our thoughts and deeds. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—What is the Fifth Command- 
ment? Of-course. Certainly, .we ought to honor, 
respect, look up to, father and mother. And yet 
there comes a time when we' get so very wise that we 
think father and mother are—well, not quite “pon 
the things of to-day." And some of us let that mean 
thought grow into a calm ignoring of father and 
mother, and even into the taking of our own course 
straight away from their teachings. Surely, we 
wouldn't set out to do as Absalom so wickedly did; 
but’ haven’t you noticed that when you get started 
just a bit wrong, you never know quite how far you 
will go? Let’s put a line or twoon the board to show 
what can:come to pass. | 


| yo 


HONOR—— 
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Start just at the point of Honor (write it) to par- 
ents, and instead of keeping on the straight line, let 
the course veer off by even a little Disobedience 
(write it) or Disloyalty (write it), and if the two evil 
lines go on, you get farther away from honor all the 
time until Dishonor (write it) breaks the honor-line, 
and no one likes to think of the sad and bitter conse- 

uences. Thank God that we aeed not get into the 
bsalom spirit! We can follow the straight line of 
honor if we will! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘**O for a closer walk with God."’ Psalm 78 : 1-8. 
« My sins, ins, Saviour.” (107 : 1-4. 158 : 1-4.) 
y sins, my sins, my Saviour Paaled oa 84 


‘I need thee every hour.”’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
‘*Who is on the Lord's side ?’’ 


(57 : 1-4. 88: 1-4.) 
Psalm 55 : 1, 2, 9, 10. 
(73: {-4. 113:1, 2,9, 10.) 


“ : ” Psalm 3 : 1-5. 

I lay my sins on Jesus. et (3: @. $35 2) 
‘*T was a wandering sheep. Psalm 61 : 1-8. 
‘**Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow."’ (80: 1-4. 120 : I-4.) 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home ‘Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of I.ondon, whose American work 
isa department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion,.. Address Marion Lawrance. Hartford Building, Chicago. 


. . Absalom rebels against 
David 


. . Causing shame 
. . David's prayer 
. Honor to parents 
. Duty of children 


Monday.—2 Sam. 15 : t-12 
Tuesday.—2 Sam. b5 : 13-29 
Wednesday.—2 Sam. 15 : 30-37 
Fridav.— Psalm 3 Cac Oe Go AT 
Saturday.—Mark 7 :5-13........ 
Sunday.—Eph. 6:1-8 .... 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Absalom’s Rebellion 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 13 to 17). 
{For each member of the Bible class. ] 


HERE is no ‘way of understanding the re- 
bellion of Absalom except that of carefully read- 
ing the whole, dramatic narrative from the 

thirteenth chapter, where Absalom is first introduced. 
It is a sorry series -of incidents, however graphically 
told. They show the weaker side of David, the inju- 
dicious mingling of leniency and severity with which 
he guided his family affairs, In the place of im- 
partial justice and discipline he substituted reproaches 
and neglect. 

Absalom had a_ real grievance against his older 
brother, and regarded himself as under obligation to 
revenge the outrage upon Tamar, when David would 
not do it. Having accomplished Amnon's murder he 
fled to Geshur, where he remained three years. Then 
Joab, perceiving that David was really desirous of a 
reconciliation with Absalom, contrived through the 
clever ‘Tekoan woman to procure a reversal of the 
sentence of banishment, ut Absalom was kept in 
discontent because he was not permitted to come 
into the king’s presence. When this was finally 
achieved, Absalom had become permanently embix- 
tered against David, although he was the oldest son, 
and expected to be David’s successor. 

Absalom’s extraordinary beauty of 
role at aig assisted his is gt 
alienated the hearts of the people 
least, appeared to have done so. 

When the time was ripe for the revolt Absalom 
raised his standard at Hebron. He counted on the 
feeling of thé men of Judah that David was inclined 
to favor the Northern tribes and forget his old allies. 

David was taken by surprise. He determined at 
once to flee away from the capital. Why he should 
have left his easily defensible fortress is not clear, 
unless we su —= that he suspected treachery on 
every side. e events of his hurried flight are told 
with great detail and vividness in this remarkable 
narrative. The faithfulness of Ittai, the mercenary 
from Gath, the splendid resignation with which David 
forbore to take the ark with him, lest he seem to 
force the hand of Jehovah, the shrewdness which he 
showed in sending Hushai back to the city to join 
Absalom and plot against Ahithophel, the skill with 
which Hushai fulfilled his commission,—all are de- 
scribed in life-like fashion. It was acrisis in David's 
life, but one which brought out his old best self. It 
was a crisis, too, in the life of the people, a test of 
their loyalty to David and that for which he had 
stood. That both the king and the people were able 
to pass it with success spoke volumes for the depth 
and strength of the ties which he had established 
with them. 


erson and 
e gradually 
from David, or, at 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Kennedy's netes in the New Century Bible are 
few but excellent, as are those in Kent’s ‘* Historical 
Bible.” Selbie’s articles in the Hasting’s Bible Dic- 
tionary on ‘‘ Absalom,” *‘ Ahithophel,” ‘‘ Bathsheba,” 
are. good. . Wade’s ‘‘Old Testament History " (pp. 
262-268) and Stanley's ‘‘ Jewish Church” are in- 
structive. 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] - 

The interest of this lesson seems to lie in its illus- 
tration of the refining power of adversity. ‘The old 
David and his loyal people were called into being by 
this disaster, 

The Cause of the Rebellion. Who was the real 
author of the rebellion ? 

its Beginnings. How did Absalom manage to 
give it headway ? 

Davids Flight. 
fear, or from policy ? 

Ittai, the Gittite. Why was his devotedness un- 
usual ? 

David's Best Seif. ~In what respects did the old 
David rea mons 

Does versity Help or Harm? What deter- 
mines which it will do ? 


Was this measure taken through 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeeExk’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Did Joab act the part of a real friend to David ? 


2. Was David’s grief unreasonable? 3. Did the 
death of Absalom end David's troubles ? 


WasHBuRN CoLLece, Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 
OOKING back over the story of Absalom before 
we find it in this lesson, we see that he was a 
man of unco temper and great personal 
vanity. He was said to be the handsomest man in 
the whole kin: from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. Very likely Absalom’s beauty 
had made people spoil him in his childhood. In hot 
anger, after AM ys wrong had been done him, Ab- 
om had ed his half-brother Amnon, and had 
then for three years been in exiie. After three years 
the king, who had been longing to forgive his errin 
son, yielded to the persuasions of Absalom and o: 
Joab, the great general, and allowed him to return 
to his home. Absalom came into the king’s presence, 
not just at first, but after a season, and was fully 
restored to favor. 

Notice now the meanness of ingratitude. You 
would not have ex that a man who had sinned 
and had-been forgiven, a son, too, who ought to have 
done all that he could for his father, would turn against 
him and lead a revolt. This was exactly what Ab- 
salom did. He went about it in-an underhanded 
way (describe how). To put it briefly, he stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel away from their king. 
Read verses 4 and 5. 

Next, he pretended that he wanted to go to Hebron 
to offer up a sacrifice, and the king, his father, gave 
him permission to go. In reality, he went there to 
raise a standard of rebellion. He did the basest 
thing of which human nature is capable, in under- 
mining the throne of his father and eis, Me the 
people of Israel against their rightful ruler. No Caeser 
crime is recorded in history. 

Note the steps of Absalom’s downfall. First, un- 
bridled passion ; then, vain ambition ; next, a resort 
to intrigue, the use of flattery and deceit. With 
an evil goal in view, Absalom used false means to 
accomplish his purpose. It is a pitiful story. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Where was King David sitting while waiting for 
tidings from the army? 2. What did the watchman, 
looking from the tower above, see? 3. Who arrived 
first, and what did he say? 4. What question did 
the king ask? 5. When the second runner came, 
what report did he bring? 6. ‘When the king knew 
that Absalom was‘dead, im what words did he lament? 
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My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


@ tery lesson and the next seem to work especially 

well together. I prefer to let this lesson period 

be taken up most largely with the pasemng 2 facts; 

next week we may well emphasize the lessons learned 
from these facts. 

First, then, ss a rehearsal of what we know about 
David in his later years. There was his ugly sin, 
when he sent his loyal general, Uriah, to the front, 
in order that Uriah might be killed, and David might 
take Uriah’s wife. And then followed his repent- 
ance. Saul sinned and did not repent. David 
sinned and sought God’s forgiveness—and received it. 

But some of the consequences of his sin followed 
him. How they did so is well told in Mr. Gordon's 
article. He comes to his old age, and Absalom, his 
son, turns against him. Fellows, there isn’t any 
harder blow a parent has to bear than when a son 
turns —_ him. And sometimes rae begin to 
pierce their parents’ hearts long before they actually 
come into open rebellion. 

Suppose I should ask Edwin to strike himself in his 
face with his own fist. Whata foolish fellow he would 
be to do it, wouldn't he? But not a bit more foolish 
than, fer a son to rebel against a good father. This 
son should be like the father’s right arm, doing his 
will and helping him at every point. And if he 
strikes back at his father, he will hurt both his father 
and himself. 

In the first verse we see that Absalom prepared 
him a chariot, What did that stand for? Royalty 
and pomp, I suppose; with the horses and fifty men 
to run before him, he must have made a great stir. 
(See Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph.) Little men 
always need all kinds of outside extras to make them 
look big. Big men are big in themselves, and don't 
need the outside trappings. 

Of course Absalom lied. There never was ‘an evil 
committed that didn’t use a lie or need a he to follow 
it. And of course he did his evil secretly. Evil deeds 
love darkness. And if a thing just must be hidden 
from the eyes of men and be done in the dark—it's 
under suspicion. 

And so the plot ripens, and it even seems to pros- 
per—for doesn't Absalom reach the king’s palace, and 
isn’t he proclaimed king ? 

But wait till we see the sequel next week. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Did David the king go forth with his armies? 
2. What instruction did David give his generals about 
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. ned to Absalom ?. 4. How 

was the news carried to David? 5. What did David 

say when he heard of Absalom’s death ? 
PHILADELPHIA. . 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Wee king diso God’s commands, and felt 
so sorry about it afterwards? The picture 
(last week’s)shows David playing on the harp 

and singing oné of the beautiful coating which he 

wrote because he knew that God had forgiven him 
and felt comforted. He did not feel like singing 


until he had the joy of forgiveness in his heart. Per- 
haps he wrote the in that strange-looking book, 
or scroll, on the table beside him. It began,‘ Blessed 


is he whose whose transgression is forgiven,” and 
it ended, ‘‘ Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, ... and 
shout for joy.” 

King David had a son who disobeyed another of 
God’s commands, and was not sorry for it, and never 
asked to be forgiven.. He was the beautiful prince, 
Absalom, so very handsome that people used to talk 
about it, and stopped to look at him as he 

2Sam. 14: 25, 26). He had a handsome face, beauti- 
wavy hair, and was a splendid-looking. you 
man. andmother used to say to the children, ‘ 
pretty face is all right, but ‘‘ Handsome is that hand- 
some does.”’ She meant that it was better to act 
pretty than to look pretty. Let us see if Absalom 
acted as well as he looked. 

Because David was king, wherever he went people 
bowed low or called, ‘‘God save the king,” ‘‘ Long 
live the king,” to honor him M  slbi Honor). You 
would think that his sons would love and honor him 
most of. all, because he was their father as well as 
king (add Father), They knew God's command, 
which taught, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee” (add Mother). 





HONOR 
FATHER ano MOTHER 
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David was a good, Jsind father, and very fond of his 
boys, but they were spoiled, and made: him much 
trouble as they grew older. Absalom was selfish, 
and wanted his own way. He ‘had trouble with his 
brother, and left home for a long time, 

While Absalom was away, his father David grieved 
about him. When he came back and the king saw 
him, he kissed Absalom, which surely proved that he 
had forgiven all the wrong things he had done, but 
he little knew what Absalom was planning in his 
mind and heart. 

Instead of honoring his father, Absalom became 
so selfish that he even wanted to be king in his 
father’s place. He pretended to honor his father, 
but he knew that as David was growing older, he 
did not go out before the people as much as he 
used to. 

Absalom prepared for himself a splendid chariot 
and fine horses, and when he went for a ride fifty 
men ran ahead to clear the way for Prince Absalom. 
The people nig gr to look as he passed, and spoke 
of his beauty, but they couldn't see inside. Remem- 
ber, ‘‘ Man looketin on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.” In his heart Absa- 
lom was planning to deceive David. 

He often went early to the gate of the city, through 
which many people passed. He asked them ques- 
tions as they stopped, and pretended to be a friend 
to everybody. e told them what fine things he 
would do for them if he was their ruler. Instead of 
honoring his father, he made the people think that 
David was too old to look after them. He even 
kissed them as they bowed before him, and made 
them believe he was their best friend. (Show to- 
day’s picture. ) 

me day Absalom told his father that he wanted to 
go back to Hebron, the city where he was_ born, to 
eep a promise to worship God. It was a lie, but 
David didn’t know it. -He was pleased to nave his 
son honor God, so he said, ‘‘Go in peace.”” Absalom 
did 80, and persuaded two hundred of his friends to 
go along, and other friends came later. Soon they 
found out that Absalom was planning to take the 
kingdom away from his father. He.sent messengers 
all over the country, and said, ‘‘ As soon as ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom 
is king in Hebron.” He gathered many people about 
him who believed what he said. 

Do you think anybody told David how his son was 
trying to dishonor him? If you ask your parents to 
read the whole story from Samuel’s second book, you 
need not wait until next Sunday to find out how it all 
ended. 

Write for me at home the command which Absa- 
lom disobeyed, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Peoria, ILL. 








Prob! : }. 
’ Teaching : Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. P 
The Home : Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 
Parents’ s; Patterson Du Bois. 
Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School 1031 Walnut a. 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 

MACON, ILL.—We would like you to give us any information 
about a Home Department Giimention. We wish to have 
one here in Macon, and we have never known of one, and do 
not know just how to go about it. We wish to have a district 
convention. 

Home Department Conferences are indeed helpful. 
Massachusetts held two-session conferences in each 
of its districts for several years, and the same is true 
of several other states. It is desirable to have every 
Home Department in the district represented and 
also to secure delegates from each school that has no 
Home Department; hence the need of a calling 
committee to see to it that the notices reach every 
school and every pastor and superintendent in the 
district. Personal work in the matter of advertisin 
the convention counts for much. Round-Table leaf-- 
lets ought to be provided in liberal quantities so that 
every one present may have one for use. For the 
first session it is advisable to have in addition to the 
devotional service in which several pastors may par- 
ticipate, a report frora each Home Department in the 
district, and one address on the work that shall define 
it clearly and inspire one. Special music always 
helps. For the second session after the preliminary 
service, some one give a résumé of the reports of the 
Home Department reports that were given in the 
preceeding session, and then after an address on 
the benefit of the work and on the Messenger Service 
and Sunshine Band let the Round-Table leaflets be 
tused freely. If you can have a lunch or tea served 
between sessionsand a social hour afterward, it will 
help very much. 





JEWETT, OHIO.—Will you please send me full information 
about organizing a Home and how the work is 
condueted after it is organized >—M. S. 

First learn all that you can of the work. Geta 
clear idea of just what it means,—that it is that de- 
partment that makes it possible for every one who 
can not for any reason attend the Sunday-school to 
become members of it HF page a to study the cur- 
rent lessons at least h an hour each week, and 
making a report.of their study on the envelope or 
card provided for that purpose. The members thus 
obtained are visited each quarter, or oftener, by men 
and women who carry to them the quarterly and 
other lesson helps, and tell. them of the things of in- 
terest in the church and school; these callers are 
called Home Department Visitors. The members 
have the privilege of making a weekly offering in 
envelopes provided for the purpose, and have all the 
privileges that are afforded members of the main 
school. To organize the department it is well to have 
a preliminary Home Department Sunday, when the 
pastor shall tell of the work and its benefits, and urge 
the congregation to remain to the sessions of the 
school for that day. At this session the manage- 
ment of the Sunday-school can vote in the department 
as one of the regular departments of the school, and 
the wesheee can be made clear to every member. 
Each member of the school can begin to solicit 
members from his own family, and report to the 
teacher who, in turn, can give the names of the 
members thus secured to the Visitors. ‘The Vis- 
itors and superintendent of the department are 
elected by the official board of the school. The Home 
Department superintendent can divide the parish into 
districts, and can urge a house-to-house canvass fort 
members after the roll of church members has been 
thoroughly canvassed. It is well to get every church 
member enrolled in some department of the school 
first. After the department is thoroughly organized, 
there are many helps toward maintaining interest 
for all. For the members, a remembrance of their 
birthdays by the superintendent of the department ; 
an afternoon social where a preview or review of the 
quarter's lessons may: be given; a reception to the 
members by the officers and teachers of the main 
school. A Home Department convention where the 
members may meet and learn of the work as it is 
being carried on in other places. and make plans ‘for 
the extension of their own work. Neighborhood and 
family classes are fine for the study interest of the 
members. For the Visitors, the quarterly or monthly 
meeting for reports and plans are simply indispensa- 
ble for the best work. If you should get The Sun- 
day School Times handbook on ‘‘ The Home Depart- 
ment of To-day” (25 cents, net, postpaid), it would 
be of great help I'am sure. 
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a name for his class was wanted, 
the Bible was searched, and from 2 Chroni- 
cles 20: 26 the word ** Bera- 
chah’’ was chosen, meaning 
“ 


? This was after- 
wards to ** Baraca,’’ so 
that it be into a 





class-pin, the now familiar mono- 
gram shown here. Soon they had on the 
wall of the class-room a circle with these 
words: ‘* Baraca means happy or blessed 
2Chron. 20: 26). We are to bless or make 

ppy every fellow who comes within our 
circle.”’ 

On the wall was displayed the class motto, 
** We do things,” and underneath, ‘‘I can 
do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.’’ The story of how they get 
men and how they keep them, in a modern 
Baraca Class, is a story all by itself, told 
by Mr. Hudson in his remarkable little 
** How ’’ book, 

There were 270 members in his church 
when Mr. Hudson gathered his young men 
together under the rafters of the half-finished 
building that eventful Sunday noon. In the 
seventeen years that have passed, 352 men 
have been won to Christ in that class alone, 
and through that class and the Philathea, the 

‘oung women’s class, more than five hundred 

ve been added to the membership of the 
church, which now numbers 1,1g1. The 
influence of the work spread, of course, to 
the. other churches in Syracuse and beyond, 
and twelve years ago the ninety classes that 
flourished. in New York state-and there- 
abouts got together and formed a national 
organization, making Mr. Hudson president. 
Then the pressure of the Bible Class work 
grew so heavy that he came home to his wife 
one day and said, ‘‘ It’s a question with me 
whether I can keep nmiy store going any 
longer.’’ 

‘**Well,’’? answered his wife, ‘‘I knew 
you’d come,to it,’’ 

‘*« You see,’’’says Mr. Hudson as he tells of 
it smilingly to-day, ‘‘the thing had become 
a larger business than my own business.’’ 
That’s a way the King’s Business has. ‘‘I’ll 
throw up my business,’’ said the merchant, 
‘*and geta million men.’’ So in 1905 his 
third and last store went, 

He has brought three hundred thousand 
men into the Sunday-school for organized 
effort and systematic Bible study. His wife 
is his private secretary, and handles a hun- 
dred or more letters daily in her mail. His 
oldest daughter, May, is president of the 
World-Wide Philathea. Union of 150,000 
women. The youngest daughter, Harriet, 
has become an expert stenographer and type- 
writer to take care of the clerical work, and 
the second daughter, Eva, is an assistant, 
The son, a business man, is a Sunday-school 
superintendent. Last year Mr. Hudson trav- 
eled in twenty-eight states, visiting and speak- 
ing for 25,000 miles, 

‘The marvelous spread of the work is still 
accomplished largely by individual effort, as 
it was in the beginning. On the steps of the 
Hotel du Parc in Jerusalem, for example, in 
the spring of 1904, Mr. Hudson was stopped 
by a stranger who pointed to the Baraca pin 
on his coat and said, ‘* Halloa, what right 
have you got to wear that pin ?’’ 

‘*1 guess I have a fairly good right,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Hudson with a smile, :*‘ but what 
right have you to yours?” : 

‘¢I’m a Baraca man from California,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘ and my name’s What 
is your name ?’’ 

‘Hudson, of Syracuse,’’ modestly an- 
swered the founder and national president ; 
and then the California challenger caught 
on, and his delight knew no bounds. ‘‘ Now 
tell me all about it,’’ he said, as he begged 
Mr. Hudson to give him points for which he 
had been hungering in the conduct of the 
work, The upshot of it was that the Califor- 
nian, who was a business man on a trip 
around the world with his mother, and who 
had already been in Egypt, got so absorb- 
ingly interested in all that he could learn 
from the Baraca founder that he took passage 
on the Grosser Kurfiirst from Jaffa to Alex- 
andria just to be with Mr. Hudson a day or 
two longer, returning from Egypt again as 
soon as they landed. The Californian went 
back to the Golden State to spread the news 
of what he had learned, and to-day, as a re- 
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sult of his efforts, California has more Baraca 
Classes than any other state in the Union 
except New York. 

It is not difficult to trace the reason for 
God’s signal blessing of Hudson’s work. The 
reason is that soul-winning, and training for 
service in soul-winning, are the only obtect- 
ives that he ever allows to have prominence 
in his work. Organization is nothing but a 
bit of harness for pulling the load; wisely 
recognized as a very necessary part of the 
equipment, but also wisely recognized as 
only a means to the great ends upon which 
he insists. No drones in life are tolerated. 
He saves life by putting mep to work. And 
men instinctively turn to him in trouble. 

A recent incident of his life is character- 
istic of his power with men, and of his ability 
to see into the heart of their troubles and 
help them. He was at his home one morn- 
ing when he saw coming up the walk toward 
the house a man bem, &. thought he recog- 
nized, after years of absence. The fellow 
kept his right hand in his pocket, and greeted 
Hudson, ‘*Do you remember me?’ he 
asked, putting out his left hand for a shake. 

‘© Yes, I remember you,’’ said Mr, Hud- 
son, slowly. ‘* You were converted in the 
First Methodist Church, at a meeting about 
twenty years ago, and your name’s ——.”’ 

‘* That’s right,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘I was 
a Christian for about five years, Mr. Hud- 
son. Then I drifted away. I’ve prospered 
in business, and I’ve got everything I want, 
—health, and strength, and money ; but I’m 
sicker of life than any man in Syracuse to-day, 
and I’m going to put an end to it all. You 
put five years of sunshine into my life, the 
only happiness I ever had, so I thought I’d 
just come out here to end things, for you’re 
the last man I wanted to see before go- 
ing.’’ And his right hand stayed in his coat 
pocket. 

Hudson knew, of course, that he had a 
revolver. there. Looking quietly at the man, 
he said, ‘‘I know what’s the matter with 
you, and I’m going to tell you ; and then 
I’m going to give you a prescription that will 


cure you. But first give me that revolver 


you’ve got in your hand.”’ 


**No,’’ said the man, and he kept his hand 


in his pocket. ‘* But go ahead and tell me 
what you think.’’ 

**The trouble with you is,’’ said Mr. 
Hudson, ‘‘ that with everything in the world 
in your favor,—your health, your strength, 
and your prosperity, and nobody but your- 
self to care for,—you’ve never done a soli- 
tary thing for anybody else. I don’t believe 
you’vé given a dollar of your money in the 
last ten years to help any fellow who was 
down. Of course you’re sick of life! Who 
wouldn’t be, living the worthless, wasted 
existence that you’ve lived! That’s all that’s 
the matter with you. 

** Now what you want to de is to go back 
to town and go. to the Boys’ Home. Get 
one of the boys there, promise to look after 
him, and take him home with you. Buy him 
a good suit of clothes, and get him started in 
a good school. Live with him all you can. 


Don’t say you’ll be a father to him, for 


you don’t know how to be; you’re not fit to 
be a father to any boy, after the life you’ve 
lived. Just say you’ll be a big brother to 
him. Read the Bible to him every day. 
Now give me your revolver, and take this 
Bible, and ‘go back and do as I say.’’ 

I won’t give you the revolver,’’ said the 
ex-would-be suicide: sheepishly; ‘but I'll 
drop it in the creek on the way back, and 
I'll take the Bible, and I'll try wha you 
say. I guess you’re right ; I’ve never done 
anything for anybody. I?ll try it.’’ 

A few weeks later, Mr. Hudson, hurrying 
to catch a car in town, was hailed and 
Stopped by the fellow, who had kept his 
word, and whose right hand was now free 
for better things than fooling with a gun. 
**T’ve got the kid,’’ he called out joyously, 
his face fairly shining. ‘‘ 1 got him a room in 
my boarding-house,—it’s more exciting than 
a hundred monkeys. It’s a little expensive, 
but it’s great. We’re studying the Testa- 
ment together every day.”’’ 

And that is what Mr. Hudson means by 
** doing things.”” When a man can have a 
million of such men to his credit, as Hudson 
will if his life is spared, it will be no disgrace 
to die rich. 
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‘ 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins | 
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Mrs. Stebbins tells of the esgen- 
tial details conneeted with a 
suecessful Home Department ; 
she also tells of the use of the 
Messenger service and other 
agencies ; in fact, if you" want 
to know anything about the 
Home Department,—before it is 
t started, when it runs smoothly, | ‘ 
: or when it needs a tonic,— Mrs. 
- Stebbins’ book will help: yeu. 4 
It tells of methods tried and 
roved, and gives numerous ? 
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nteresting and inspiring inci- { 
dents of the work. 

Price, 25 cents, net. ‘ 
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Tune; ‘‘ Creation,"’ Haydn 


From The Oe Unless Anna Robertson 


GOD, thou Potentate of all, 
| “Upon thy fiat:we would call, 
And pray that as the die is cast 

Ths grnce soe guide us to the last! 
Grant us a race of stalwart men 

“To lead in public life again ;— 

"RB tic, noble, grand in dower, — 
Such; Lord, exalt to thrones of power ! 


Put far from each the selfish aim, 

The lure of spoils, the zest of fame ; 
With single heart and honest hand 

May they bear rule throughout the land. 
The shews of state, the sport of kings, 
May they account but paltry things, 
And dedicate their years and days 

To thy vast sovereignty and praise. 


In all their councils and their laws, 
Unmoved by scorn or vain applause, 
May they seek daily to fulfil 

The purpose of thy perfect will. 

And thus, as changing cycles run, 
And eras pass from sun to sun, 

May righteousness gird all our frame, 





And generations bless thy name ! 


a 


Deacon Lee’s Opinion 
| From Record of Christian Work, January, 1908 


EAGON LEE, who was a kindly, silent, 
faithful, “gracious man, was one day 
waited upon by a restless, ambi- 
tious, worldly church member, who was 
laboring to create uneasiness in’ the church; 
and especially to drive away the ro 
The deacon came in to meet his visitor, who, 
after the usual greetings, began to lament the 
low state of religion, and inquire as to the 
reason why there had been no conversions 
for two or three years past. 

‘* Now, what do you think is the cause of 
things being dull here? Do you know ?’’ he 
persisted in asking. 


opinion, and, after a little thought, frankly 
answered, ‘‘ No, I don’t.’’ 

**Do you think the churches are alive to 
the work before them ?’’ 

**No, I don’t.’”’ 

‘*Do you think the minister fully realizes 
the solemnity of his work ?”’ 

** No, I'don’t.”’ 

A twinkle was seen in the eye of this 


The ‘deacon was not ready to give his | 


the simplicity of the 1. I and the men 
that led me—for I admit that I was a dupe 
and a fool—filattered ourselves that we were 
conscientious. We groaned because there was 
no revival, while we were iping about, 
and criticising, and este aaeaen ue 
holding, by our efforts and our A 
instrument at whose hand we harshly de- 
manded the blessings. Well, sir, he could 
not drag on the chariot of the gospel with 
half-a-dozen of us taunting him for his weak- 
ness, while we hung as a dead weight to the 
wheels ; so we hunted him like a deer till, 
worn and bleeding, he fled into a covert to 
die. Then God came among us by his 
Spirit to show that he had blessed the labors 
of his dear reject¢d servant, Our own hearts 
were broken, and our wayward children con- 
verted, and I resolved at a convenient sea- 
son to visit my former pastor and confess my 
sin, and thank him for his faithfulness to my 
wayward sons, which, like long-buried seed, 
had now sprung up. But God denied me 
that relief, that he might teach me a lesson 
that ‘he who toucheth one of his servants 
toucheth the apple of his eye.’ I heard my 
former pastor was ill, and taking my oldest 
son with me, set out on a twenty-five miles’ 
ride to see him. It was evening when I 
arrived, and his wife, with a spirit which any 
woman ought to exhibit towards one who 
had so wronged her husband, denied me ad- 
mittance to his chamber; She said,—and her 
words were arrows to my soul,—‘ He may be 
dying, and the sight or your face might add 
to his anguish !’ 

**Had it come to this, I said to myself, 
that the man whose labors had, through 
Christ, brought me into his fold; who had 
consoled my spirit in a terrible bereavement ; 
and who had, till designing men had alien- 
pated us, been to me as a brother—that this 
/man could not die in peace with my face be- 
fore him? ‘God pity me!’ I-eried, ‘ what 
, have Idone?’ I confessed my sins to that 
meek woman, and implored her for Christ’s 
sake to let me kneel ‘before his dying ‘ser- 
vant, and receive his forgiveness. What 
did I care then whether the pews by the door 
} were rented or not ? 

‘*As I entered the room of the blessed 
warrior, whose armor was falling from his 
limbs, he opened his languid eyes, and. said, 
‘Brother Lee! Brother Lee!’ I bent over 
him, and sobbed out, ‘ My pastor! my pas- 
tor!’ Then raising his white hand, he said 
in a deep, impressive voice, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm.’ He was unconscious of all around ; 
the sight of my face had brought the last 
pang of earth to his troubled spirit. 
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Investors 


We want to send our book to men and 
women who are thrifty; and who value 
security above alluring promises. The 
book tells about our 


6 Percent 
Certificates of Deposit 


amply secured by first mortgages on im-+ 
proved real estate. 

Also about our savings accounts, with- 
drawable on demand without notice—on 
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It is free. 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
ePress Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 


“ sing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include bomages 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate aadeddlies or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1 00 One copy,-or any number of 
4 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. , 

. One free copy addi- 
F ree Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
Sime paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, well 
de sent free, upon application. 


‘hire’ another?’’ 

The old deacon started as if shot with an 
arrow, and, in a tone louder than his wont, 
shouted, : 

** No, I don’t.’”’ 

“*Why,’’ cried the amazed visitor, ‘* you 
agree with mein all I have said, don’t you ?”’ 

**No, I don’t.”’ 

*« You talk so little, sir,’’ replied the guest, 
not a little abashed, ‘‘ that no one can find 
out what you do mean,’’ 

**T talked enough once,’’ replied the old 
man, rising to his feet, *‘for six praying 
Christians. Thirty years ago I got my heart 
humbled and my tongue bridled, and ever 
since that I’ve walked softly before God, 
I then made vows solemn as eternity, and 
don’t you tempt me to break them !’ 

The troubler was startled at the earnest- 
ness of the hitWerto silent, unmovable man, 
and asked, ‘‘ What happened to you thirty 
years ago?’’ 

** Well, sir, I’lltell you. Iwas drawn into 
a scheme just like this of yours, to uproot 
one of God’s servants from the field in which 
he had planted him. In my blindness, I 





fancied it a little thing to remove one of the 
‘stars’ which Jesus holds in his right hand, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, if thereby my ear could be tickled, and the 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pews filled with those who turned away from 


but, like a heroine, she said: ‘I freely for- 
give you; but my children, who entered 
deeply into their father’s anguish, shall never 
see me so regardless of his memory as 
to take anything from those who caused it. 
He has left us all with his covenant God, 
and he will care for us.’ 

** Well, sir, those dying words sounded 
in my ears from that coffin and from that 
grave. When Islept, Christ was there in my 
dream, saying, ‘Touch not mine. anointed, 
and do my prophets no harm!’ These words 
followed me until I fully realized the esteem 
in which Christ holds those men who have 
given up all for his sake, and I vowed to 
love them evermore for his sake, even if they 
are not perfect; and since that day, sir, I 
have talked less than before, and have sup- 
ported my pastor, even if he is nota ‘very 
extraordinary man.’:. ‘My tongue shall 
cleave to the roof of -my mouth, and my 
right hand forget her cunning,’ before I dare 
to put asunder what God has joined together. 
When a minister’s work is done in a place, I 
believe God will-show it to him. I will not 
join you, sir, in the scheme that brought you 
here. I would give all I own to recall what 
I did thirty years ago. Step where,you are, 
and pray God if perhaps the thought of your 
heart may. be forgiven you.’’ 
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We have 450,000 customers. Write us a pos 
today and simply say “Send your Piano Book.” 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co, 1665 35th Street, Chicago 


The 
“How” 
Book 


By 
Marshall A. Hudson 
JUST ISSUED 


IT TELLS: How to reach men, how to 
hold men, how to teach men, how it has 
been done. Full of helpful hints for adult 
Bible class work. 50 cents, postpaid ; cloth 
binding. The Sunday School .Tinies Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut:Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Edited by the American Revision Committee | 
which is translated from the earliest 
best manuscripts, ad- 
over all because 
many of these manuscripts have been discov- 
ered since the King James Bible was trans- 
lated and revised three hundred years ago. 
Send a postal card for 


‘FREE BOOKLET | 
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The Teaching 
of the Master 


a A COMPILATION OF THE WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR 


CLASSIFIED UNDER SIXTY-SIX TOPICS 

















FS verses pertaining to each topic 
béeiny*collated and atrangéd s0'as to 
make -2' continuous, vinbroken discourse. 
{caer ee from other parts of 
e Scriptures are appended, which for 
their beauty and ae. ity*are worthy 
of association with the words of the Great 


4 Teacher. {J This relation of certain favor- 
ite and soul-inspiring oe es with the 
words of Jesus, will be l in remem- 


| bering both; and, a or in the case 
of the Old Testament writers, will show 
the source from which Jesus drew his in- 
spiration ; and in those of the New Testa- 
ment, the emphasis which the Apostles 
placed upon his teachings and words. 

‘A collection of the words of Christ printed un- 
der subject headings and followed in smaller‘ print 
by parallel words of Scri me. The effect is im- 
pressive, and... . the heartily com- 


mended as ah effective a oath to the Master by 
a uhusual path.” — 7he he Congregationalist. 


Black cloth, limp, round corners, gilt edges, 
convenient for pocket, 75 cents. 
° REID PUBLISHING CO 
; 30-0. Huntington Avenue, Boston, Dine. 
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visited it. C. Campbell Brown, 


ng the 
reader to realize the individuality the dif- 


| ferent citiés and districts, He writes of the 


city of Chinchew, first on its n side, tell- 
ing character stories of its early times. 
to the people as affected by 
Christian lenching, showing the wonders of 
transformation in mind and heart, the simple 
and hearty devotion of converts in their 
love, and all that lightens the burden and 
cheers the heart of the. faithful missionary, 
The author has a sympathetic nature and a 
good style. (China in Legend and Story. 
By C. Campbell Brown. Illustrated. Revell. 
$1.25, net; postage, 10 cents.) 


The Conversion -—lt is over 
sixty years since Dr. Bushnell, by his sermon 
on ‘** Christian Nurture,’’ raised the question 
as to the necessity of a conscious conversion to 
the Christian life. The Rev. OscarS. Kriebel, 
the most prominent preacher and educator 
among the Schwenkfelders, enumerates 
quite a series of writers who hold with Dr. 
Bushnell. As he himself puts the case, there 
is not one mode of conversion to God, but 
many, as the Bible shows by illustration, and 
the most natural and normal. is that of 
Timothy, wko was trained from the opening 
of his mind in the knowledge and love of 
God. But he recognizes the varieties of 
Christian experience very fully, as depending 
on natural temperament, religious environ- 
ment, and the like. He lays most stress 
upon the new attitude of the will of man 
toward the will of God. (Conversion and 
Religious Experience. By Oscer 5S. Kriebel. 
Pennsburg, Pa, : 
75 cents, ) 


The Emmanuel Mavement.—Here 4 is 
a ane and reverent distussion and exposition 


"| of the Whole idea of: healing as a function of 


Christianity-and the chur¢h,:. The Emmanuel, 
Movement represents the first: considerable 


| moyement resting equally on New ‘Testament, 


Christianity as interpreted by medern:sehol 
arship and genuine science. . Unlike Chris- 


tian Science and some other mystic.forms, of. 


quasi-philosophy, it recognizes its limitations,, 
argues its case in understandable English, 
and accepts all true healing agencies and 
methods as equally divine. 
is a trained and learned psychologist and 
a reverent minister of the gospel who affili- 
ates himself with medical practitioners and 


has nothing to gain but the consciousness of | 
| programs, cantatas, plays, songs, duets, trios, women’s 


doing 
( Religion and Medicine; 
of Nervous Disorders. By Elwood . Wor- 
cester, Ph. D., D.D.; Samuel McComb, 
M.A., D.D.; Isador H. Coriat, M.D. New 
York: Moffatt, Yard & Company. $1.50, 
net.) 


The Apologetic of the New Testa- 
—The New Testament grew out of 

the life of the apostolic church. The e‘fort 
to spread the gospel and to establish the 
church necessitated written statements, rec- 
ords of what the men who had been with 
Jesus remembered of him and his words, ex- 
planations of what the new faith was and 
was not, defenses of it against the attacks 
made upon it, and such presentation of it as 
would confirm its adherents, and convince 
the world of that day. These documents 
made up the New Testament. The book of 
lectures under notice is a very lucid, con- 
structive setting forth of the main principles 
of the New Testament from this point of 
view. It shows us the living contact of the 
new faith with Judaism, with heathenism, 
and with gnosticism, and the discovery which 


ygood in the name of the Master. 
The Moral Control 


-the’ Christians. made through this contact of 


the real significance of their religion. The 
author takes for granted many critical posi- 
tions regarding the Scriptures which others 
do not regard as proved, but his spirit and 
purpose are ‘positive and helpful. He sets 
forth nobly the supernatutalism ‘ and © the 
supremacy of the new faith-and its Founder. 
(Fhe Apologetic of the New Testament. 
Crown Theological Library Series. By E. 
F. Scott, M.A.- Putnam. $1.50, net.) 


Published by the Author, | 


Dr. Worcester | 
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300 carefully’ selected hymns and tunes, chants and 
32 pages ‘of services for regular and° special occasions. 
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HIP & SERVICE 
DAY SCHOOL 





Sunday-school choir. 


Send for a sample book. 
SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








i\Christmas Music Memory and Hope at Christmastide 


NEW CANTATA BY GABRIEL 





THE BRIGHT THE MORNING STAR 
By R. FRANK LEHMAN and others 


THE CHILDREN’S KING 
Price, 4.00 per hundred ; $4.25 postpaid 





»' $3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 


Primary Motion Son net, Grow ra four songs, 


Drills and fand Dialogs for Christmas. Price, rgc, 


Twelve returnable services of all publishers sent 
on request. 











THE HEIDELBERG — 216 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


PRINCE OF NATIONS 
TIDINGS OF JOY 
THE ANGEL CHORUS 
Fall orchestration for each. Price, $1.00. 
A package of samples—the above three and others 
—sent for ro cents. 
A NEW IDEA SERVICE 
Schools se a wchanar from the sopmeaey Christ- 
services will find it 
THE 1E SHEPHERD'S oreny 
a service of story and song, by FLorence plonss 
KINGSLEY, with musical iilnetrations by I. 
MerepiTH and Grant CoLrax he Ache 
A pooden:s gendle the story, and a choir renders the 
music. enough copies for Yeader and choir 
are Hi Price, $1.50 per ‘dozen, postpaid: 4 
Sent for examination on request. 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS. 
any Times with the Santa Claus Band 
By zzz DeArmanp and I. H. 
‘The interrupted 
’ By Excaeg E. Hiciev and I. H. Merepirs. 
. To Santa’s Land with the Dream Man 
By Lizzie sane and I. H, Merepitn,.; 
Price, 25 cents e onc t, postpedd, Sent for ex- 
on réquést. 
, yinpaaibieneneres co.  - 
pb ane renee Chicago. 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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‘HRISTMAS 
, SERVICES 


“ Hasten to Bethlehem” 


(Music and Word edition) 


“The Ever New Nativity ” 
(Music edition only) ; 
OUR NEW CANTATA 
“The Road to Christmas Land” 
TEN will Dring, Complete sample mE gee 
CENTS holiday catalogue of font carda, duiaty 


Written especially for us by Ida Scott Taylor 
taining one each of the two services and 
klets, novel 





Py ao Ba etc. 


MacCalla & Ce., lac., 249 Dock Street, Paliadsighle. Pa. 


. CIPSY SMITH 


Special Edition of, 


abd e 


By |. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
Nearly 125 








‘Christmas 


It will be easy for you to decide on your Christmas 
service or entertainment if you have in han 


FILLMORE’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


It displays and describes a great variety of service, 
entertainment and play pragnne for Sunday-schools 
day-schools, chorus or choral societies. Musica 


quartets and men’s quartets. 


Adniine cents. 
Returnable copies “ef any of the above mailed on 
approval. You would better send for our catalogue 
first, and see all the neW things we have. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street 41-43 Bible House 


Send now ag our catalogue. 
The King’s y. New service by Powell G. 
Fees mi AA og 
tmas B New service by Palmer 
Rarehs ilmore. 5.cents. 
<= New songs by six 
ters. | cen 
penta ai New cantata by 
«Why Christmas was was Lote. New children’s 
by Mite Armond. = cen play 
ny oy te bow. New children’s play by 





CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
Ant } 


oF ie STAR Semnptes of all aS for 


A ASETHLEHEM  hesheenes ‘ 


New Cantata for Sunday-schools.— 
Miss Prim’s (and 8 others). 
dialogue and — »—easy to learn. 
Returnable copy free. 


Santa Claus at 
Brilliant music. snappy 
Price, 25 cents. 








NOW BADY —Velce of Praise No. 2. The ex- 
perience juarter or oy The best of the greatest 
composers is undred. Send for sample. 

Philadelphia, 1018-20 Arch St. 
HALL- MACK C0. New bang = Fifth Avenue 
St. 
AMILIAR SONGS OF THE THE GOGPEL 
The songs we know and love to sing. t gospel 
songs, music, & OO per 100, 


ple 
Wayne St., Fort Wayans. t i. HACKETT. io7'R. 


B COLLEGE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. J. 
Christian n College, , Oskaloosa, lowa. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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New Songs - 
. $25 per hundred, 35 cents each by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers.”’ 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 











For YOU to be 
the best teacher 
in your school 


may not depend on 

your being a 

“born teacher.” In 

“The Making of a 
Teacher ” Dr. Brumbaugh, 
the superintendent of 
Philadelphia’s public 
schools, shows how 

just plain. people with 
intelligence and a 

mind to learn may 

increase their teaching 
efficiency. The book costs 
one dollar, postpaid. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOLMAN BIBLES 


the opine for Sunday-school teachers. 


LATEST AND BEST PUBLISHED. 


ust 


-faced Type Edition. With or without references. 
Ask your bookseller. 


HOLMAN 


Red Letter Pronouncing Vest Pocket 
Testament. vebiia price than any cloth edition 


Asx Your Booxsst.er. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, November 1, 1908. 
Songs of the Heart. XI. The Sleepless 
Watcher. (Psa. 121. Consecra- 
tion meeting.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week . 
MON.—God sees all (Exod. 3 : 6-9). $ 
Tune." Not as. mah seat” (7 bam: 16: 
. : -- Bg). - rt ERIE WARES oiasd 
Wep.—In ‘ebait of his own (2 Chron:-16: 
‘THURS itr He bonsiders our works (Psa. 33 : | 


13-15). 
FRIL—No escape from Him (Amos 9: 2-4). 
SaT.—Even the sparrow (Matt. 10 : 26-29). 











teu instances of God's providential care of 
his children, 


Recite in the meeting Psalm 121. 
Give examples of complets trust in God's 


care. 
H 
T fense of multitudes, During the Indian 
mutiny, among the hearts that rested on 
this psalm in time of peril was William Ed- | 
ma a British magistrate, who with a fellow- 
officer and his wife and. four children were 
three months in danger and distress before 
reaching Havelock at Cawnpore, One of the 
children died and then another. The Psalms in 
the Prayer Book, however, were the comfort | 
and courage of the little company. ‘‘ There is | 
not a day,’’ writes Mr, Edwards in his Diary 
for August 5, ‘fon which we do not find some- 
thing that appears as if written éspecially for | 
persons in our- unhappy circumstances, to meet | 
the feelings and wantsoftheday. This morn- 
ing, for instance, I derived unspeakable com- 
fort.from the 13th and 16th verses of the 25th 
Psalm (' The Secret of the Lord is among 
them that fear,him; and he will shew them 
his convenant,’ and ‘The sorrows of my 


IS psalm has been the comfort and de- 





of my troubles’); and .in the evening, from 
the 14th, 1§th and 16th verses of the 27th 
(verse 16, ‘O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure ; 
be strong, and he shall comfort thine heart ; 
and put thou thy trust in the Lord ’),’’ 
Within a few days of their, deliverance, he 
writes: ‘* Nothing new settled about our plans, 
and we are much harassed, Heavy guns 





firing at Furruckabad to-day, we know not 
from what cause; but they reminded us 
painfully of our fearful proximity to that place 
where are so. many. thirsting for our lives. | 
Amidst it all, to-day’s psalms are most con- 
soling, and wonderfully suited to our case, 

especially the r2tst,”’ 


It has always been a great missionary | 
psalm. It was one of the two which David | 
Livingstone read the last night at home be- 
fore he left for Africa. 


‘*] remember my father and him,’’ writes 
his sister, ‘‘talking over the prospects a 
Christian missions. They agreed that the 
time would come when rich men and great | 
men would think it an honor to support whole | 
stations of missionaries, instead of spending | 
their money on hounds and horses. On the | 
morning of 17th November (1840), we got up | 
at five o’clock. My mother made coffee. 
David read the I2Istand 135th Psalms, and | 
prayed. My father and he walked to Glas- | 
gow to catch the Liverpool steamer. He | 
never saw his father again.’’ 


It was also one of Hannington’s, favorite 
psalms. In July, 1885, Hannington, the 
first bishop of Equatorial Africa, set out 
from Freretown to go through the Masai 
country to Lake Victoria Nyanza. He was 
on his way, though he did not know it, to 
martyrdom, Every morning throughout his 
toilsome, dangerous journey, he greeted the 
sunrise by reading or repeating his ‘‘ Travel- 
ing Psalm,’’—‘‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills,’’ 

Two years ago in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York City a devoted mission- 
ary from Persia, Miss Charlotte Montgom- 
ery, passed away, after a severe surgical op- 
eration which it had been hoped would save 
her life. As the .effects of the anzsthetic 
passed off, but before she had come back to 
consciousness, the watchers ripe her bed heard 
her voice at first confuitdly,“bat-then more 

( Continued ohn next Page, second column’) 
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N EXT WEEK we are going to commence a series of. every-week an- 

nouncements of the good things that we have been securing for 
1909, the Golden Jubilee Year in the history of The Sunday School 
Times. But this week let us give you just a glimpse of some things that 
are too good to keep. Several of these articles are, indeed, only appetizers 
tor the new year,—they will appear between now and the first of January. 
They are fair samples of what will follow, and they make good talking- 
points for you to. use.when you are bringing into the ‘Times family that 
friend-or fellow-worker who does not yet know the comfort and help of 


an eS ge visit from this paper. 
M teees f having one of the: Spiritual leaders of this generation give you @ 
prayer-thought every morning for the next 365 days. That is what we 
have made possible by starting, in this issue, THe Daity ALTAR, to continue 
for twelve months, by one of England’s greatest preachers, JOWETT OF 
BIRMINGHAM, 
z 


HE whole world loves IAN MAcLAREN and his ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
and mourned its loss when he was stricken in sudden death last year. 
Probably no ‘one living could tell John Watson’s life-stery so well as his close 
friend, the brilliant editor of The British Weekly, Dr. Ropertson NIcoLi 
of London. We shall publish, immediately, two or three full-page sketches 
of the Scotch writer and preacher by Dr. Nicoll. 
[)° the Church and the Workingman understand each other? If they 
did, would they not be closer together than they are? As a contribu- 
tion to this very present and very big problem, we have asked a representa- 
' tive American workingmés to write his thoughts frankly on the subject ‘‘ IF 
|I Were a MINisTER”’ ; and a well-known minister to return the compliment 


I by writing on the subject, ‘*Ir | Were a WorkKINGMAN.’’ Both articles 
will appear anonymously. The result is going to be worth reading. 


HE most interesting side of the fight-to-a-finish that the world is now 

waging with tuberculosis is not the medical side. It is the human Side. 

And Lawrence F. Fuick, M.D., President of the White Haven Sanatorium, 

and President and Medical Director of the Phipps Institute, knows this human 

side. He will tell of the pathosand the moral heroism of the conflict as he has 
seen it, in a series of ‘‘ HEART-STORIES FROM THE WHITE PLAGUE Wak,”’ 


Sous years ago a reader of the Times asked the question-; Dip IsRAEL 

Founp Any CitiEs Iv CANAAN? A simple enough question, isn’t it? 
It seemed easy to answer. But the Editor, preferring to be on the safe side, 
started in to get an authoritative answer. And he found he couldn’t. Then 
he asked a young Englishman who makes a business of digging up cities in the 
Promised Land to answer the question. His name is R. A. STEWART 
MacatutsTER, M:A., F.S.A., Director of Excavations of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund of Great Britain. Mr. Macalister’s answer is at hand,—for early 


| publication. 
| ALMost every one admits that outright giving is the best way to support 
the Lord’s work ; but often people won’t give enough, and then you 
must ‘‘raise’’ a little money by harmless church fairs, suppers, andthe 
like. So they say. Are they right? Has it ever been necessary since the 
| world bégan to raise money that way? Jf you’re in doubt, wait until you 
'read How We Rassep Money WIitTHovut Barter: straight statements of 
facts from’ more than forty churches, little and big, rich and poor, all over 
the continent. It’s an eye-opener. 


Mes . Christian people do not read the Bible for themselves, and do not 

know what is in the Bible,—especially in its most familiar and oft- 
| quoted parts. .So says CHARLEs F, Akep, D.D., the famous Baptist minis- 
ter who came from Liverpool to New York last year. Do you think he can 
prove his case? His article on WHEN WE READ THE BIBLE —! is so un- 
usual that it will challenge every one. 


HIS is just a foretaste of the Jubilee year to come. We lock confidently 

to you to bring your Sunday-school to the Jubilee Banner Standard by 

seeing to it that EVERY WORKER IN YOUR SCHOOL gets on our subscription list 

for this biggest and best yedr in the history of the paper. Don’t disappoint 
us. Get the last one. 

Remember that we will send a handsome ‘‘ Robert Raikes Recognition ’’ 
to every Sunday-school that attains the Jubilee Banner Standard. 

And remember .also that by renewing your club Now, —ahead of time, — 
every new subscriber whose name is included will receive the Times FREE 
from now until this year’s renewal date, thus getting the benefit of such of 
these articles as appear in early issues. 


Don't let any one you care about miss a single issue between now and 
December 31, TQ09: ° 
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Scott’s Emulsion 


does all it does by virtue 
of one thing—Power—its 
power to create power. 


As fire turns water to 
steam so Scott’s Emulsion 
transforms thin, impure 
blood into pure, rich blood, 
giving nourishment and 
vital energy to every 
organ, every tissue and 
every muscle. 





“Complete Handy Atlas of the World.” 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many proving 
my goa Ss. 
Sen fests us- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION : SERVICE 





5 ae tippin:; 
orite pin » 


Efz, 9s arbors Street, CHICAGO 


ss 4 rm necessary. 




















INDIVIDUAL COM mM U LI 10N CUPS 
po vg churches usta ive. ronan cu) 
Sanilary Comm Rochester, NY xi Co. 3) 
TEE CREAT ee GT 
dimensions. Took of Light and 
estimaté free. P, Frink, 55 Peari St., New York. 
cure BELLS =. 
McSnane Bei. Foeupay Co., Bar tmeae, ‘ Z 
1909 Lessons on St. Paul 
present your Sunday-school a 25X40-inch ma) 
geo caees apieetien Bitree 
lars, vangel, Clevelan 
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The Trumbull 
Wear Book 


Daily readings for life’s every- 
day problems,. compiled from 
the writings of Henry Clay 
Trumbull by Caroline K. Her- 
rick. Cloth, 35 cents ; padded 
leather, 60 cents; postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 
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UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





Known the world over as the Champion 
Speed Machine. Its light, elastic touch, its 


visible-writing feature, and its tabulator, 
make the Underwood a general favorite. 


1 Underwood Typewriter Co. (Inc.) 


725 Chestnut St., ' Philadelphia 


Jowett, Slattery, Littlefield 


J. H. Jowett, the leading expository preacher of 
England since Alexander Maclaren’s retirement, joins 
The Evangel lesson writers for 1909. Miss Margaret 
Slattery will contribute “‘ Living Teachers’’ and her 
other famous addresses. M. S. Littlefield will make 
hand-work suggestions, } ‘ 1 

‘These are in addition to our sent contributors, 
E. Morris Fergusson, Geo. R. Merrill, S. A. Wilson, 
E. S. Lewis, Forrest E Dager, Florence H. Darnell 
and Margaret Cushman. Methods: E. C. Knapp and 
Cc. D. Meigs contribute Methods. Send $1 for two 

ears. Sample on request. World Evangel, F. M. 

arton, Publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Free, a Nice Asparagus Fern 


For full. addresses, street and number or rusal route 
number, of all Sunday-school superintendents, officers, 
teachers, and all earnest Christians. For a list not 
less than twenty-five names, providing your list is the 
first to reach us and contains enough hamés not olready 

, geceived. Address, Muncie ioral Co., 420 
Race St., Muncie, Ind. 
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= advertising 








‘7ANK DEPOSITS GUARANTEED by State ot 
2B Diidhome: Guaranty Rund. :Your ‘mbady abso- 
TW ypfely, safe. We pay 4% on deposits.. Draw: your 
money.any time. Largest state k in Oklahoma. 
Capital, $200,000. Write for Booklet R.. We sell 6% 
school, county, and City bonds. Oklahoma Trust 
Co., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 





‘ S! X. PER .CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
~’ $2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
paid investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
Tet. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite ‘500, 489 
bifth Avenue, New York. 





Pictures 


TWO BEAUTIFUL: COLORED : TISSOT . PIC- 

TURES_and complete list.of. 240 subjects (z20 
Old’ Testantent and 120 New Testament will be sent 
for five cents in stamps. The Sunday School ‘limes 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





',, Motion Picture Machines 


Mo TION Picture Machines, Film Views, Magic Lan- 
terns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale- Cata- 
logue Free. _We, also Buy .Magic Machines, Films, 
‘Slidés, etc. Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila.; Pa. 


. For Sale 
ROTARY NEOSTYLE AND SUPPLIES in first- 
: class condition. Will duplicate: 60 to 100 letters 


a minute. Terms to suit, the purchaser. Address R, 
care of The Sunday School Times. 


Aid to Hearing . 


T°? THOSE HARD OF HEARING.—An efficient 
992 aid sent for trial,. No expense, no risk, no con- 
tract, no money, unless device be kept. Address B. J. 
*“Yiemann & Co., 107 Park Row, New York. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—$300 every month ates our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 

OutfitFree. .-Thomas Manu- 

Home Building; Dayton, Ohio. 


REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT = combined 
with practical Christian: service at home may be 
had by addresdio The Church Calendar Co., 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. No advance money required. 


For Bible Students 


ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 
Scripture. Memory Eeeary, 14 Patk Place, New York. 




















ment of $12 daily profit. 
facturing Co., 31 

















° 
Sankey’s Story 
“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully ~ interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. auti- 
fully bound. Price, $1. postpaid. The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








_-~. = (Continued from - preceding page)- ~~ 
and: more clearly, repeat the whole of the 
~ The mind had been in its own place, 


the Sanctuary of God in thé psalm. — 


|. To some sleepless watch of God is a 
terrifying thought. They would fain escape 


| his eye and hide in the darkness, where their 


deeds and thoughts cannot be seen. But to 
the upright and those of a humble spirit, to 


| all the penitent and forgiven, the thought of 


God’s unfailing vision is their glory and 


| peace. God knows. He will pity. 





[ Children at Home 
The Beginning and the End 


By Marion Elizabeth Wiley 


a OU’RE not playing fair,’’ said Tommy. 

**T am too—I. had two turns 

then ’’—began Jimmy, but Tommy 
interrupted. 

** No, you didn’t; you don’t know how to 
play croquet,’”’ 

**I do too, I know better than you do, 
and J wish you’d go home,”’ 

** All right, sir, I was, just going. and I’m 
never coming back,’’ and Tommy marched 
out of the yard with his head in the air. 

That was the way the quarrel began. 

Jimmy put away the balls and mallets and 
went into the house. He wanted to tell his 
mother how hateful Tommy had been, but 
he had a sneaking feeling that perhaps he 
was partly to blame, so he said.nothing. He 
sat near her as she, sewed by. the window, 
and presently she called his attention to a 
black cloud coming up in the west. 

‘*There is a storm coming,’’ she said. 
‘*]. must close the windows,. Are you: sure 
all your things are in?,”’ ; 





‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ said Jimmy. He,watched, 


the cloud climb higher and _ higher,” and 
finally blot out the sun, He saw the bright 


| flashes of lightniigi that sent him back ‘from: 
the window, every fewjminutes, ‘Fhe thunder: 


was so loud it fairly shook the house, but 
Jinimy- was not’ afraid. “Td be sute,; when 


his’ mother returned ‘he sat closé' to her and 
was,not ashamed to‘let-her: hold. ihis :hand, }}* 


but that didn’t mean that he was afraid, did 
it? Together they watched the rain come, 
first in a thick mist that hid the hills from 


them, then in quick drops that pattered down’ 


on the walk, and finally in great sheets that 
sent small rivers rushing down the street. 
It did not last long. In half an hour the 
rain ceased and the sun came out, and Jimmy 
ran to put on his. rubber boots, so’he might 
wade in the gutter. It was great fun, but 
how much nicer it would be if he had some 
one te’wade with him! He looked over at 
Tommy’s house and started'to'call him, and 
then he remembered. No, Tommy was 
never going to play with him again ; he said 
so. Jimmy had told him to go home, and he 
went. Well, rieVer mird, he could have lots 
of fun alone,’ 

So he splashed around in the little stream, 
and finally waded out into the street. The 
mud was nice and sticky and popped when 
‘he drew his boots out. He went farther and 
farther, the mud growing stickier, until at 
last he found he could not lift his boots, ‘ He 
pulled and tugged, but his feet felt as if they 
had grown tight. He began to be alarmed 
and called to his.mother, but she -was. not 
in sight. He ‘tried. again, »but could ‘not 
stir. Suppose an automobile should come 
along and run over him? He struggled 
fiercely at the terrible thought, and called 
again to his mother, and when no answer 
came he ‘began to cry. Just then Tommy 
appeared. 

** Hello, kid,—what’s the matter? Stuck? 
Wait a minute !”’ 

He ran back into his yard, and soon came 
out ,with some short boards. .He made a 
walk out, to Jimmy, and then laid a board on 
either side of him. Then the two boys to- 
gether pulled and pulled until they had first 
one foot and then the other out of the mud, 
safely on the tiny bridge. -In another: minute 


both boys were on the pavement, - Jimmy 
drew a sigh of relief. 
‘*Thank you, Tommy,’ he said. “I’m 


sorry I told you' to go home.”’ 
**Oh, that’s all -right—I didn’t mean what 
I said. Let’s play scrub.’’ 
** All right, come on.’’ 
And that is the way the.quarrel ended. 
Anna, ILL. 
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While the Fire is Low 
A hot breakfast in a ge warm room starts one right for the day. 


A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. The dining room 
or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 

For instance, you could light it in your-bed-room to 

dress by, then carry it to the dining room, and by the time 

the coffee is ready, the room is warm. Im ible to turn it 

too high or too low—never smokes or. smells—gives intense 

heat for 9-hours with one filling. If not at your dealer's 
write to nearest agency. 

for all-round 


The 
Ra (el Lamp household pur- 


poses. Gives a clear, steady 
‘light... Made of brass ‘throughout and nickel plated. ° 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
Handsome—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed, | 
ech: yoa titinot get heater’ and’ lainp ‘at your dealer's, 
write to our nearest agency. 


. (Incorporated i 


i J | 
SZ 





is the best lamp 




















Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


’ ey ; 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 










Why Shouldn’t You Buy 


As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 265,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. 
You select any ofthe latest,choicestCornisn - 
styles of instruments,—we ‘pore it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
Peed own terms, taking two yoere to pa: 
needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
» ¥ou save one-third to one-half -what an 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentemus 
charge you-you buy aslow asany dealer. 
The New Cornish ik shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explaius everything you 


We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. one- i 
the purchase of @ piano. It. shows why you cannot buy any other fine f. the er emg 
organ or piano anywhere on earth cs low as the Cornish. 

You should have this book before buying any piano or Ww. N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. © Establis Ovor 66 Years 

















$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o ° : : Is the result from the operation of 
C 7 re ai 2 @ » one American Box Ball Alley in 

ah ite Sp ee betel 4 eee Sullivan; Ind. Why not go into 

2 Py oe - this business. yourself? It is the 

most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. ‘It will make big 
money,in,any town. These alleys pay 
from $25.00 to $65.0oeach, per week. This 
is no gambling device, but a splendid bowling 
em for amusement and physical exercise. Lib- 
erally patronized by the best people of both ‘sexes. 


Quickly installed, conveniently portable. : “No pin boy 
needed. .Keceipts. are nearly all profit.. Nearly 4,500 sold to 
date. is frée. 


We sell on ments and our catalo 
Write for catalog. XMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
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The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 





‘atentees, 1320 Van buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





For Action | never | cure 











Published anywhere will be furnished on order 
at the publisher’s price. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Not Take That 





Palestine 


Trip at Our Expense ? 











T IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY. You 
can go under the expert. guidance of 
“Clark's Tours,” on one of the largest 

and steadiest ships © affoat, 
“Arabic,” visiting. Mediterratiean’ ‘ports and 
sacred sites in Palestine and Egypt, with the 
ship as your-home. during nearly all the seventy- 
You can do all this without 
money . cost. to yourself by carrying out a plan 
that we shall be glad to explain to you in full. 


one days’ tour. 


It isn't’ an opportunity that comes: often. 


The year. 1909. is the Golden: Jubilee Year 
of! The Sunday School ‘Times’ (the paper will 
be fifty years young on January |, 1909), and 
this is one of the golden opportunities of an 
exceptional: year. 


Will.-you let us send you an_ itinerary, 
showing the details of the tour, with a full 
explanation of our plan for paying your ex- 
It isn’t .a mere theory.. A similar 
path led ten eager and highly-satished pilgrims 
to the World’s Fifth Sunday-school Convention 
in Rome last year. Ask to-day on a postal 
card about our “ Jubilee Palestine Plan.” 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wainut St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


penses ? 





the. White Star 


,| additional year. 





To Improve Teachers 


IVE them more and harder things to do. 


There was once a primary - 
tendent: who had two fi we 


helpers, indifferent both in. their work of 


teaching and in their feelings toward their 
classes and the Sunday —— They came 
er ses always late t in a lack- 


adaisical way. pif 
able to stand it any longer, determined to 
resort to heroic measures. 

She inaugurated a Beginners’ department 
and_ put one of the indifferent teachers in sole 
charge of it. The other, who had musical 
talent, was given sole charge of the music, 
the selection and teaching of new songs as 
well as the piano playing. 

To her genuine surprise they undertook 
the new duties, though evincing but little 
pleasure at first. But they had to do things 
or resign, and-week by week their interest! 
grew, one thing leading to another... They 
were obliged to come early and stay late; 
they studied how; they spent hours during 
the week working on their equipment. At 
last their enthusiasm was all that could be 
desired, and they are now doing successful 
work after years of failure. 

This ‘‘formula’’ is not a *‘cure-all.’’. A 
teacher who is really incapable will be dis- 
couraged and give up under an added weight 
of responsibility ; but one who is doing poor 
work because of laziness and indifference is 
usually aroused, stirred to action, and inter- 
ested before she knows it by having a new 
duty thrust upon her. 

We are successful in any line of work only 
when interested in it, and to be interested 
one must be set to thinking and doing. 
Therefore if you have a poor teacher in your 
school, either make her a better one or put 
her out by over-work:—Lee McCrae, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, 


% 


How to Arrange a Diploma Night 


HE Union Baptist Sunday -school of 
Pittsburg holds a very interesting and 
unique service each year,—‘* Diploma 


‘| Night,’’ they call it,—when the special 


feature of the evening is the awarding of 
diplomas for good attendance. The whole 
school is invited and seated in classes in their 
regular places. There is a program of music, 
readings, and short addresses on Sunday- 
school work, after which those to be honored 
are called to the front, and the superintendent 
presents the diplomas with appropriate words. : 
The teachers then serve refreshments. .A 
diploma is given for three years’ attendance 
without missing a session, and_a seai each 
At this year’s meeting four 
diplomas were given and seven seals. One 
scholar had a record for six, another’ for 
seven, and-one young man. for twelve years.: 


.|‘It would have been thirteen had he not been 
| sick one Sunday with pneumonia. 


This Sunday-school has an -organized 
young men’s class taught. by, the superin- 
tendent, with an attendance of forty. Ata 
recent social, one hundred and fifty men 
were present,—Anna 7. Law, Allegheny, Pa. 


b 


Supplemental Work in the Class 


UPPLEMENTAL study in the class can 
be made very attractive, if the teacher 
will give a little thought to the subject. 

For. instance, -intermediate pupils should 
spend a few minutes of each class. period 
in scrutinizing the maps in the backs of their 
Bibles, locating the lesson of the day. When 
this is done regularly, they soon become 
familiar with the maps, as but a glance each 
Sunday soon deepens the impression into a 
lasting one, 

Then in studying the text let there be a 
constant .comparing of the three versions 
now to be found in nearly: every class, or 
easily obtainable if not already there,—the 
King James translation, the English Revised 
Version, and the American Revision. Many 
lesson-helps are printing two versions: in 
parallel columns, so that ‘if the different 
Bibles are not-possessed ‘by the pupils, clip- 
pings may be carried to class for reference. 


leader, un- |, 
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and as the revisions are of tively 
recent date, no teacher need be ed to 
confess ignorance and say, ‘‘ Suppose we get 


some information on this su 

A sermon was once ed 
pastor on this theme w wrenswndly Bayes | 
one class in his Sunday-school to observing 
and discussing intelligently the changes that 
have been made in the old King James 
translation, It was a teaching sermon, and 
such -ave sorely needed by the bon, 9 poorly- 
informed people who fill far too many pews 
in our churches. 

Both old and young ought to keep abreast 
of the times, and pastors and teachers must 
inspire them to march into new fields, just as 
soldiers are urged on by their captains. We 
are to conquer ignorance as well as evil. So 
let no intermediate class consider itself too 
old for supplemental work of this kind.— 
Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


A Country Program 


HE average superintendent who has 
tried to make up a program or order 
of service for his Sunday-school is 

generally willing to confess that it is not an 
easy task; and most superintendents are - 
glad to adopt, with occasional modifications, 
the service found printed in the lesson quar- 
terly or in the appendix to the hymn-book 
used. The Sunday-school, however, like 
other living things, must have its garments 
made to’ order if they are to fit its needs ; 
and back of this program and that program 
are principles of program-making which are 
well worth the superintendent’s study. The 
best way to study these principles is to ana- 
lyze an actual specimen, 

The programs offered from time to time as 
models and illustrations usually represent 
the work of city Sunday-schools, and involve 
elements and facilities not within~ the reach 
of every school. They are als6 usually so 
complex that the principles which have been 
followed in making them. are not clear. .In 
place of these elaborate efforts, therefore, 
suppose we take the typical program of the 
average country Sunday- school. Let me 
give a composite picture, based on recollec- 
tions of ‘my own early efforts and of many 
visits to such schools, _Set-down faithfully, 
the program will be something like this : 


Open school at three o'clock, or as soon 
thereafter as the organist arrives. - Give out 
hymn-books and lesson-leaves. 

Sing a hymn ; sometimes two or three hymns. 

Read the lesson, responsively, from the les- 
son-leaves. 

Prayer. (In a Methodist Sunday-school the 
prayer will precede the reading. ) 

Roll-call of teachers and officers. 

Lesson hymn (usually suggested 
teachers’ lesson monthly) 

Teachers take charge of their classes for a 
period of args Bay or thirty minutes. 

Secretary collects offerings and marks attend- 
ance of scholars soon after the teachers begin. 

Librarian distributes the new library books 
and next Sunday’s or next. month's lesson- 
leaves‘and papers a little before the teachers 
close. 

Classes called to order. Singing. 

Call for title, Golden Text, and catechism 
questions for the day ; ask ‘‘ desk questions’ 
on the lesson, school reading answers in unison 
from the lesson-leaves. 

Secretary reports attendance for the day, 
number of visitors, and collection by classes. 

Notices and remarks. 

Singing. 

The Lord's Prayer, in concert, 
Benediction, if pastor is present. 

Dismissed. 


in the 


standing. 


It is easy to criticise this program. It un- 
doubtedly has serious defects. But when 
we reflect that from Sunday-schools. con- 
ducted in much this way the bone and sinew 
| of our strong city and. village churches has 
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come ; that hundreds of men and women, 
leaders of Christian thought and action, 
never knew any other kind of a Sunday- 
school ; and that many of these same men 


.and women have testified to the influence of 


the Sunday-school in the shaping and build- 
ing of their characters,—we are forced, in 
all our city pride, to admit that somewhere 
in that program there must reside elements 
of power. So, instead of pointing out its 
weaknesses, let us rather note wherein. it is 
strong, that we may utilize the principles 
thus educed in the work of making programs 
for any school, 

The first point we note about this pro- 
gram is its rigidity. Year in and year out 
certain things are done at certain times and 
in a certain order. This rigidity is, so far, 
in accord with Delsarte’s maxim, ‘‘ Strength 
at the center; freedom at the circumfer- 
ence.”’? ‘The vertebral structure of this pro- 
gram is rigid ; and consequently the yielding, 
growing things around it, including the habits 
of the children, are formed according to a 
definite pattern, which ‘has time to impress 
itself upon their lives. 

Watching the superintendent as he con- 
ducts the exercises, we further note the 
necessity that seems to, characterize every 
observance. Things are done, not because 
the superintendent so decided, but because 
it is proper and right that they should be 
done in this way. When the program is 
modified, it is not from caprice, but from 
some outside and obvious compulsion,—a 
funeral, bad weather, the presence of a 
visitor, the absence of the organist. The 
superintendent is bound by the program as 
much as any member of the school, The 
effect of this necessity is to strengthen the 
school discipline by exalting the dignity of 
that law which all must obey. 

A third characteristic, is. familiarity. . The 
hymns, prayers, and other elements of ‘the 
service are familiar..to.\the. ear... Now it is 
true.that familiarity begets monotony, especi- 
ally to some temperaments and some ages. 
‘But it is equally true.that it begets interest 
and satisfaction ; especially when the familiar 
is made a background and setting for the 
new, represented in this case by the weekly 
Bible-lesson. The insistent purveyors of 








Mexican Diet 
Not Conducive to American Energy 


‘* After about thirteen years in Mexico, 
where I was on a Mexican diet into which 
coffee and greasy food entered largely, 
I found that everything I ate distressed 
me,” writes aman from our neighboring 
republic. 

**Nervous break-down with pain in 
the heart catised me to give up mental 
work. After trying various stomach 
remedies without benefit, I found relief, 
at last, by eating Grape-Nuts and cream. 

‘*T could digest Grape-Nuts, and the 
heart and nervous symptoms soon im- 
proved to such an extent that I could 
do some brain work and a fair day’s 
manual labor. 

** When away from home I get out of 
sorts from eating wrong food, but at 
home a few days on Grape-Nuts puts 
me right again. 

‘‘T once worked 10 consecutive hours 
on a dike without much fatigue, by hav- 
ing a small box of Grape-Nuts in my 

ocket, and eating a little dry whenever 

felt faint. I can now teach all day 
without fatigue, after a breakfast of 
Grape-Nuts and cream, stewed fruit, 
toast, and Postum. 

‘* That old dull feeling, when I tried to 
liveon my former diet, has disappeared, 
and the delightful sensation of being 
fully nourished is present now. And 
the smile on our 18-months-old boy at a 
sight of Grape-Nuts package is worth 
seeing.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are ‘genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


‘way; but their main principle is not borne 











new music, new services, new orders of wor- |. 
ship for the Sunday-school, as a means of | 


holding interest, may be followed a little 


out by the facts of childhood as witnessed to 
in the country school’s experience, and cor- 
roborated by our own recollection. We love 
the things we know and are sure of. If the 


new is offered us, we want it as a supplement |’ 


and not a supplanting. 
With familiarity characterizing the contents 


of the program, we also note simplicity in the |’ 


form. The exercises are short and direct. 
There is a visible reason for the doing of 
everything. Attention is not wearied in the 
effort to keep up with an elaborate and 
rapid moving service; nor is time lost in 
turning from service-card to hymn-book, from 
hymn-book to Bible, and from Bible to 
service-card again, as I have often seen it 
lost in city schools. 

Finally, as a result of the familiarity and 
simplicity of the service, there is secured a 
fairly good unity of impression. The work 
of the hour centers around one main thing— 
the Bikle-lesson for the day. The country 
superintendent feels instinctively the practi- 
cal value of this unity as a force for com- 
pelling attention and making an impressian 
upon character. 
teacher’s lesson has been feeble, the program 
twill tend to give it point and drive it home, 
the one effort reinforcing the other. The 
representatives of these schools in the Inter- 
national Convention will consistently and in- 
telligently oppose any plan for graded Inter- 
national lessons that does not provide to their | 
satisfaction for the maintenance of this unity ; 
of effect within the school. 

These five -qualities, rigidity, necessity, 


familiarity, simplicity,: and - unity, form the jp 


groundwork of excellence in the making of a} 
Sunday-school program, and go far to'explain‘ 
the influence which the country. Sunday- | 


school as an institution has had upon they 


lives of its graduates. The large city school: 


has a more complex life, of which its more 
Aaborate program: is. the proper expression.’ 
It may and should add other qualities.;, but-[ 
whenever it does so at the expense of these 


fundamentals, its loss is likely to be more# 


than its gain.— Zhe Rev. Z. Morris Fergus-+ 


son, Newark, N. /. 
~ 


‘*A Nova Scotia Robert Raikes’’ was 
told of in a brief article in The Sunday 
School Times of September 5, 1908; and 
the statement was made that the first Sun- 
daj»school in Nova Scotia was established at 
Lyons Brook, Picton County, Nova Scotia. 
The name of the county was misspelled : it 
should have been Pictou County, — Zhe 
Editor. 
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A No-Bell Program 


REPORT of a flourishing school in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, which- charac- 
terizes the year as one of steady growth 

in the Sunday-school, states that ‘* the super- 
intendent instituted a ‘no-bell? program in 
the school, and reports consequent order 
and discipline.’’ Many a noisy, disorderly, 
undisciplined Sunday-school might with good 
effect try this ‘‘ no-bell’’ program. To some 
persons, young as well as old, the sudden, 
insistent sound of a bell is peculiarly rasping 
and irritating. Where this is nervously and 
repeatedly used, the effect is that of nagging 
or scolding. We have seen boys—and girls, 
too—‘* make a face’’ at the summons, and 
mock it with a ‘‘ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling !”’ 
as if they hated it. 

The innovation of the ‘‘ no-bell ’’ system is 
itself a bid for attention. It gives the schol- 
ars something to do to follow the program. 
Of course this definite program must be in 
the hands of every scholar. They watch the 
clock and the regular order, and as a rule 
look up respectfully when the silent leader 
stands in his place, and with look or lifted 
hand calls for attention, In public meetings 
and well-conducted assemblies there is usu- 
ally little of the bell nuisance and less rap- 
ping of tables. “There are many who feel 
that both these would better be abolished in 


Iie knows that, even if the |_ 








the Sunday-school.—Mrs. A. B. Bryant, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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BE ARLINE 


“* The Oxford Teachefi’ 
- excellence 


par 
OXFORD 

Teachers’ Bibles and 

S..S..Scholars’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


THE HELPS 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: “‘ The helps are real helps. Un- 
= those in many of ie cheap pares, : type in a small-size bogk. 
they are not simply thrown together ints 
in hodge-podge fashion, but represent Nenparell 24mo, A'Gem of Print 
the freshest and ablest work of the Minion 16mo.‘A model hand Bible, 
Brevier 16mo. © Large type in smajl..” 

cofmpass. *‘A quart in a pint 


of the World.”’ 


NOW READY1 . ° - ik 
BIGHT NEW EDITIONS 


‘OXFORD — 
Black Faced Type 
BIBLES 


Four on Oxford White Paper. Four 
on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 








‘oremost modern scholars.”” 





r<z SEND FOR.CATALOGUE 
. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


* BS West 32nd Street; New York 


measure.” , 
“The new Bible just published by 
the Oxford apes tas ares oe » 

the finest produc ind ever. 

gtven to tae bli aes 





For Jellies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 
their ‘‘keeping.’’ Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 
with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 

Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


PURE 


REFINED PARAFFINE, 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. It’s im- 
pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. Has 
no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless, 
Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 
Comes in single cakes with full directions 
inside. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorporated) 








H. Wetitncton Woop, a Philadelphia 


Wi : business man, has kept a record 
inning 


of his experiences in personal 
Men work, and this is the result. 
One 


He shows how personal work may 
be done on the street, on the 
railroad train,—in fact, as 

; a part of one’s daily activities. 

by 50 cents, postpaid. 

The Sunday School Times Company, 

One 1031 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a potiose like cleanly 

surroundin, at is why the But- 

cher keeps is tools and every part of 

his shop spick and span. It’s as true 

of the home: shining cooking utensils 

oak table furniture givea — to the 
lainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean) 
as a new penny. 














Missionary Studies 
for the. Sunday-School.- 
Edited by George H. Trull 


These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for circulation Sunda echoes 
scholars. ey are ed in three series, ahd 
second and third in two grades each, 
and Senior. 
ice 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not cometh, 50 copies, 
r0 cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Every Volume 
‘Strongly and Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth. 


GENUINE BOOK BARGAIN 


Every Book “aiy-4 Made 


Average Size of Volumes, 
9% x 6% x1% inches. 








Tog 50; ; 


ty 997 





Jamieson, Fau 


’ and Brown's Bible Com- 
py i (2 ols.) 


ritical, {aplaaes P 
eee preston’ co the Old. ‘and hee ‘esta: nts, 
Consists of notes that are co’ » and 
easily Mong that chides the the difficult es 


sages of Scripture. 1380 pages. Former price, 








vapare Critical and Expository Bible Cyclo- 


This great work is the result of seven years of 
labor by the author, contains three thousand seven 

ndred articles, and makes a complete and perfect 
Bible Cyclopedia. 750 —— pages, 600 illus- 
trations, egular price, $5.00 


Cruden’s Com 


Scripture is t pon interpreter o, 


next to the 


the Bible student than +reden: 8 i a eae 750 
Former price, $1.50. 


pages. 


} Scripture and, 


» no volume is ter value to 


The. eee X work is ee Sree the fRstory 


and 
Antiquities of the Jews : Destruction of ¢ Jesu wa the by 
the Romans ; Dissertations « eee esus a et, 


Jppe the Baptist, James the Just, ana the sacri 
‘dsaac. 





itto’s iw 


No modern writer has done more to clothe with 
a fresh and livin 
incidents in Bible history than Joun Kuitro in this 
magnificent work. 
sold. 735° mee Was pages, 220 illustrations. 
Former price, $4.50. 


istory of the Bible. 


early 1,000 pages. Former price, $4. OO. 





interest the main personages and 


Over 100,000 copies have been 


Baeraicin} Jas a oe ee Mes- 


Gives a full. account of the society, life and develop- 
ment—intellectual and religious—in -Palestine, to 
serve asa je atid background for the: picture of 
heket, A life of the Saviour which is cries as¥ 








Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
An indispensable aid to Ministers, Teachers, Fami- 
-school superintendents, and Bible read- 


lies, Sunda 


Biblical. . 1524.pages.. Former price, > 





Sanford’s Ssectes Cyclopedia of Religions 
Knowledge 




















Conybeare a and Howson's Life and Epistles of ot Bayi ‘ 1094 pages, finely illustrated. Former A aerekndes Of laformeiion ‘ch i Church” 
ae History, Bible History, Names, panels 5 - 
There is no work that will compare with this in] Fhree Thousand Selected Quotations. By Jo4 Doctrines, Creeds, | pienso gg “The Early 
giving a a ten Evtare of thé great apostle and the Sian GILBERT. Church, The Story of the Reformation, the various 
rk which he‘di rorg largé octavo pages, many Burnin } some of brilliant writers from the litera- | Young People’s Societies; Theologians, Scholars, 
fine, illustrations, maps, charts, etc. Formerly sold] ture-of ages, with complete index.of aythors and Cathedrals, Haurches,, ete;, 985 pages, beautifully 
for $4.50.- subjects. 68: pages, Former price, $2 $2.00. Miustrateds” ornter. prige, $3, ‘a.50. 

j ‘ « On the Monthly Pa sient Plan we require an advance of $2 with onder 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES. .CASH Prices | How to Order: my v3 monthly wnt pe ment is compl Books for- 
Wels. 913.00 12 —_ $11.00 | warded at once on re res Re Cussbmere pa 
ie: Te Sieg oR. grex Safe seo to tena is 

volume to Ss. any. mn in cow 
ns ee: = 6. we any mail pola in vy wll baci hook? ere satis! Getaey in ten days after’ 
2¢ 6. yea es 5.00 | examination and return money, Soe or transportation charges. As to our reli 
tr Pad 3.00! |: bility, we you te The Sunday Scheel ‘Fimes, orto.any -co! agency. Established 1866. 


























A Policeman’s Lot 
May Be a Happy One After All 


An Illinois ex-Chief of Police found an 
easy and safe way out of the ills caused 
by coffee. He says: 

‘I suffered intensely from heart trou- 
ble and nervousness for five years, and 
thqugh treated by some of the best phy- 
sicjans in this city, did not get perma- 
hent relief untii I changed from coffee to 
Postum. 

‘A friend of my family was visiting 
at our house, and seeing my condition, 
insisted that coffee was at the bottom 
of my trouble. I confess I was skeptical, 
but promised to try Postum in place of 
coffee. 

‘‘It was nearly three weeks before I 
noticed much of any change, as my case 
wasabadone. ‘ThenI saw that my ner- 
vousness was gradually disappearing. 
A little later I was able to sleep a part 
of the night on my left side, something I 
had been unable to do for 5 years at 
least. I kept on using Postum, and 
the result is, so far as heart trouble and 
nervousness are concerned, I-am a well 
man. 

‘* The best proof is that I am writing 
this with my own hand, a thing I was 
unable to do for several Se prior to 
the change from coffee to Postum.’ 

‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
‘*The Road to 


tHe S. Ss. SCRANTON Co., PUBLISH ERS, 281 to 291 Asylum St., Hartford, Co nn. 


Send No Mo 


ney 





Until you use it for 30 days 


We mean that exactly; please take us at our 


word, 


Simply ask us to show you the ‘‘1900’’ Gravity 


Washer. 


We will send it to you, freight pre- 


paid. - You pay no deposit; give no security; 


you are under no obligation. 


Use it for 30 days; do four washings with ‘it. 
Learn how it saves your: labor, ~ how. it 


saves your clothes. 


Then, if you want it, pay a little ocak week, 


or a little each month. o hurry; 


just suit 


—— Ifyou don’t want it, simply send it 


The above offer—just as we state it—is open 
to anyone who is responsible. 
Don’t you want to see-a washing machine 
that will stand such a test as that? 


The “1900” 


Gravity Washer 


is a machine that.every woman will have when 


she knows it. 
water through the ee oO 


any sort on the clot es, 


still, while the soapy water is forced bac 
through the meshes. 


forth, up and down 


That’s why we want you to see 
it.- It does washing solely ms forcing soap and 
the clothes. 

rubbing, no stirrin addling; no wear of | 
x they are’ siftiph held ‘ 


No 


and 


Clothes are washed perfectly clean in this way 
six minutes, It does away with the tub and 


washboard. Makes washing almost fun. 


Saves all 


the wear of washing, which means nine-tenths of 
all the wear on clothes. Cuts wash bills.in half, 

We control this machine by patents which have 
cost us $50,000. So.no other washer does what this 
does. It has built for us the largest washer 





business in the world. 

The“1900" saves so much, 
and costs so little, that itis 
far cheaper to have it than 
to go without it. So send 
now for our New Washer 
Book, showing the different 
styles. Then tell us which 
you want. to see, and we'll 
send it. Do this in justice 
to yourself. 

A post-card with your name 
and address sent to us ¢ 
brings you the book db» return 
mati, postpaid. 

Address — The 1900 Washer 
Co., 7480 Henry St., Bingham- 
ton, Vs Y. 

Or—tt you live in 
Canada, writeto the 
Canadian 1900 





This trade-mark on every garment, f 


Modern Machinery and Methods, in fact, the 
very best.of everything, enters into the construction of 


Wright’s 
Health 
Underwear 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear 
that anybody can buy 

Made of many tiny, Y nutty loops. Joined together so 
no body-heat escai ; no outside cold comes in; no 
damp of pers ou stands on the skin. Costs no 
more than “as ordinary kind. 


Wright's 
Spring Needle Ribbed 


Underwear 


A lighter weight underwear in_ beautiful fabrics and 
colors. Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape 
indefinitely. 


Book ‘‘ DRESSING [FOR HEALTH’ sent free. 
Explains the famous loop 


Wright’s Health Underwear:Co. 


45 PRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
please 





ths oe answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





th Year of the Favorite 
Relief for 


A boon to sensitive stomachs. * 
Oc. & $1 at druggists or by mal, 
THE TARRANT go. 

















When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. 








Effervesc 
**Tastes Like Soda" ‘Water."44 Hudson 8t., 


—— es 4 
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